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I. 


HE fact that nine women out of ten are unpunctual was in no way 
a consolation to Henry Townsend, Esq., playwright, as he paced 
his study, impatiently awaiting the.arrival of Miss Leslie. She 
had promised to come promptly at one o’clock, have a bite of luncheon 
with him, and spend whatever part of the afternoon might be required 
to help him whip the second act of “The Blue Radish” into shape. 
As she had most of the lines and practically all the situations in that 
act, and as she was very clever, besides being young and beautiful, 
Townsend felt that he really needed her collaboration. The new play 
was practically finished ; the slump in the second act had been bolstered 
up into real action; and the playwright knew that a couple of hours’ 
work, with the prospective star as a critic, would put the whole thing 
into shape. Joyman wanted to begin rehearsals next week. Townsend 
experienced the glow of accomplishment, and was mentally caressing 
the child of his brain. 

Nevertheless, he was a little irritated at the lady’s delay, and he 
pushed the bell-button with a vindictive vigor which seemed not wholly 
justified by circumstances. His placid little Jap man slipped through 
the half-open door as silently and as glowingly as an eastern dawn. 

“T hope you have not prepared anything that will spoil by waiting,” 
Townsend said, as he took another look at his watch, and then fell back 
resignedly into the arms of a great chair. 
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“No, sir,” replied the Jap, as he hovered silently round the little 
table set for two. “Nothing spoil, sir. Everything be all right. I 
know ladies be ’most always late, sir.” 

Townsend lit another cigarette, and was reaching over to a pile of 
manuscript that lay on his desk when the electric bell shrilled the expected 
announcement. 

“Tomi,” he called, rising quickly, “ that’s Miss Leslie now.” 

A tall, golden-haired, graceful young woman swept briskly into the 
room, with one hand extended to Townsend, the other arm loaded with 
bundles, and her face wreathed in a propitiating smile. 

“Could n’t help it, Harry,” she said gleefully, as they shook hands. 

“Of course not ”—good-naturedly ; “women never can; but you ’re 
forgiven.” 

“T am only half an hour late,” she pleaded, heaping her bundles on 
a small table near-by. “It is just half past one. And, really, it was not 
my fault. I’ve had such a funny adventure! ” 

She pulled off her gloves, removed her hat, and proceeded to arrange 
her hair before the broad mirror that topped the quaint old sideboard at 
the far end of the room. 

“If your adventure would conaiae the second act of my play,” 
commented Townsend selfishly, “I should not mind. But you are here 
to do real work this afternoon, Laura, and the sooner we get at it the 
better.” 

“Don’t be such a bear, Harry! Ill work—but don’t you want to . 
hear about my adventure with Jack Gray?” ' 

“ Jack Gray!” he exclaimed. “ Well, well, well! I thought he had 
fallen off the face of the earth. I have n’t seen him for weeks.” ‘ 

“Indeed, J have,” returned Laura emphatically. “I’ve seen him 
this morning ; and he has got himself and me into a nice mess. That’s 
what delayed me. Then I had some errands to do afterwards—shopping, 
you know; that’s my plunder over there.” 

“Must be bargain day,” observed Townsend, noting the parcels. 

“Talk about bargains,” she cried, “ you ought to see the dear little 
red slippers I got for seventy-six cents, and the silk stockings for a 
dollar ninety-seven—marked down from six dollars!” 

“No matter about that now,” interrupted Townsend, as Tomi ap- 
peared with two small glasses on a tray. “Sit down; well have our 
luncheon first.” 

He pulled out a chair for his guest, and took his seat opposite, while 
the Jap placed the glasses, and disappeared as noiselessly as he had come. 

“Now, what about Jack?” asked Townsend. “What has he done 
this time? He has always had a talent for doing peculiar things.” 

“This is the worst yet—the very worst.” And, after a pause, “I 
am now Jack’s wife!” 
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She leaned back in her chair, with both hands resting on the table, 
and stared at her host to note the effect of this startling announcement. 
Townsend merely looked up with a vacant expression, and asked : 

“What ’s the joke, Laura?” 

She laughed merrily: “ Why, I am now Mrs. Jack Gray!” 

“How can Jack have two wives? You know very well he has been 
married nearly three years.” 

“Yes, I know,” she admitted, undismayed, “although I’ve never 
seen his wife.” 

“Neither have I.” 

“But she exists,—and I have been impersonating her this morning. © 
_ I don’t like the part. I like my part in ‘The Blue Radish’ better. If 

you will listen calmly, I will give you the whole story from the be- 
ginning.” 

Townsend begged her to proceed. 

“T was on my way down-town this morning to see Ethel, my sister 
who lives in Chicago. She and her husband are stopping at the Holland 
House. I met Jack on Fifth Avenue, and we walked along together. 
I wanted to stop at the hotel a moment, so I let Jack go along with me. 
Ethel insisted upon my bringing him up,—and I was never so mortified 
in all my life. She asked us into the worst-looking room you ever saw. 
Her clothes and her husband’s were scattered all over the place. It was 
a pig-pen! To make matters worse, the first thing Jack did, in trying 
to find a place to sit down, was to upset a bottle of shoe-polish all over 
his coat. He had on one of those light gray, soda-water suits, you 
know.” 

“ Clever of Jack,” commented Townsend. 

“Very. Of course I had to take off my gloves and get to work on 
that spot with benzine. Just then Fred, Ethel’s husband, telephoned 
from down-town that they must leave on the limited to-night, and told 
her to go right down to the office and see about the trunks and about 
getting berths and all that sort of thing, as he would not have time. So 
she rushed out, leaving Jack and me in the room.” 

“Fine!” observed Townsend. 

“Fine nothing!” retorted Laura. “ Ethel must have stayed down 
in that old office for half an hour. Meantime, you can see a picture of 
Jack Gray wandering about the place in his shirt-sleeves, and me sitting 
on the bed in this wilderness of wearing apparel, scrubbing his coat!” 

“ How beautifully domestic! ” 

“Just so. Suddenly the door opens, and a fat old party flops into 
the room. Thought it was his room, you know. They let him off on 
the wrong floor, apparently. He started to apologize, and then all of a 
sudden he rushed up to Jack, grabbed him by the hand, and shouted, 
‘Why, Jack Gray, I’m glad to see you!’” 
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“ Who the deuce was it?” 

“ Jack introduced him as Colonel Crosby.” 

“Old Crosby! Why, of course! He always stops at the Holland.” 

“You know him, too?” 

“Certainly. I’ve known him for years. He’s the original jolly 
old Montana millionaire. He usually drops in to see me when he’s in 
town. But what on earth did you do then?” 

“Oh, Jack stammered and flushed like a Dutch bride. But the old 
fellow did not seem to notice his embarrassment. He just looked at 
me and said, ‘I suppose this is your wife, Jack,’ and, coming over to 
me, ‘I am very glad to meet you, Mrs. Gray.’” 

“ Elegant!” shouted Townsend, bursting into peals of appreciative 
laughter. “ Elegant!” 

“My dear Harry, that is all very well; we might still have gotten 
out of it then and there. But that idiot Jack got completely rattled, 
and actually introduced me as his wife!” 

Townsend bowed over the table in mock solemnity: 

“Mrs. Gray—delighted, I’m sure.” 

“You may be sure J was not delighted! And then Jack launched 
into a long explanation as to why we were stopping at the Holland 
House—having our house redecorated, and all that sort of rot—and 
was getting beautifully tangled up when the old gentleman proposed 
that we dine with him at the Ritz this evening. He would not listen to 
a refusal. So Jack and I, as Mr. and Mrs. Gray, are to take dinner in 
public with Colonel Crosby.” 

“But surely you don’t dream of doing such a thing!” exclaimed 
Townsend. 

“Of course not. To accept was the easiest way out. I told Jack 
he ’d have to break the date over the telephone, late this afternoon. 
He’s almost delirious over it. I told him I was coming here, and he 
said he ’d drop in about five and report progress.” 

“That ’s good ; we “ll have the second act in good shape by that time. 
But how on earth will he square himself with Mrs. Jack?” 

Laura’s reply was drowned in a shrieking of whistles and a clanging 
of bells. For some little time there had been evidences of a disturbance 
in the neighborhood; but the clamor in the street below—the shouting 
of men and galloping of horses—now made it evident that the cause of 
the tumult was not far away. Townsend stepped to the window, and, 
throwing it open, looked down into a street full of excited people. 
Several fire-engines were distributed along the block, and great clouds 
of black smoke were rolling up from their glistening bodies. He called 
to Laura to join him, and they leaned far out, enjoying the excitement 
of the occasion, and watching the movement and chaos in the crowd 


below. 
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II. 


Tue fire appeared to be in a stable about half a block away, on the 
opposite side of the street, for men were rushing horses out of the door- 
way, and engines were pouring great streams of water into the lofts 
above. A gentle wind sent the smoke-clouds billowing and plunging 
over the adjoining buildings, and soon little yellow tongues of flame 
could be seen licking their way along the cornice of the next house. Ags 
soon as this was noticed, there came a great shouting and rushing of 
men, and presently our spectators saw policemen and rubber-clad fire- 
men carrying people from the threatened building out into the street, 
through the swaying jam of curious humanity, into the shops and houses 

near-by. 

“Ts not that the Turkish bath?” asked Laura presently. 

“That ’s just what it is,” replied Townsend. “It’s a woman’s bath, 
too. I don’t envy them. But, great Scott! what’s that?” 

The cause of this exclamation was a violent ringing of the apart- 
ment’s front door-bell—a persistent, telegraphic summons of long and 
short dashes, that shrilled and whirred and buzzed without pause. 

“Ts n’t that your door-bell?” asked Laura anxiously. 

“T should say it was! Tomi, go to the door! Why, it sounds like 
a madman.” 

They turned from the window and followed Tomi expectantly with 
their eyes. 

“It must be Jack,” observed Laura, smiling. “ He feels that way.” 

But it was not Jack. When Tomi opened the door, a tall, slim, much 
excited individual, with his hat hanging to the back of his head, strode 
into the apartment. Townsend gazed at him for a moment in silent 
wonder, and then recognized him as a man he had known slightly for 
some time. 

“Talcott!” he cried. 

“ Ah, Townsend, I am glad to find you in!” exclaimed the intruder. 
Then, turning quickly to Tomi, he shouted, “ Don’t shut that door!” 

“What the deuce is the matter?” demanded Townsend sharply. 

“There ’s a woman coming up.” 

“A what?” 

“A woman.” 

“ Confound it, I can’t receive any of your friends to-day! What do 
you mean?” 

“She’s not a friend. You must let her in. She——” 

“ But, you infernal idiot, I tell you I won’t! I’m busy.” 

“But you must, old chap. She has n’t any clothes on——” 

“What!” shrieked Townsend. 

Laura rose quickly from her chair and stared appealingly at Town- 
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send, who was wondering what he should do with this crazy fellow. But 
the latter stood unabashed. 

“T tell you she has n’t any clothes on,” he repeated. Then, turning 
toward the door, he called to some one still outside, “ Right this way!” 
and immediately there appeared upon the threshold a tall, brawny, 
helmeted fireman, bearing in his arms what appeared to be a limp 
bundle wrapped in a rough blanket, from out of the lower portion of 
which protruded two small, bare, pink feet. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s this?” cried Townsend, aghast. 

“It’s a woman,” vouchsafed the fiocmen stolidly. 

“You should n’t mind, old man,” began Talcott in explanation. 
“They are taking them into all the houses. 
know.” 

“ Where ’1l I drop her?” interrupted the fireman. 

“Don’t drop her!” cried Laura, eagerly rushing forward. 

“ Here, take her into my bedroom,” suggested Townsend, coming to 
his senses. “ Laura, please see what you can do;” and, opening the door 
that led to his chamber, he motioned to the burdened fireman to follow 
Miss Leslie, now all absorbed in the woes of the unfortunate member 
of her own sex. 

Townsend turned and glared at his over-enthusiastic and misguided 
acquaintance. 

“ You jackass!” he snarled. 

“T did n’t think you’d mind,” ventured the other meekly. 

“Mind!” growled Townsend. “Do you take my apartment for a 
hospital ? ” 

“T knew you lived here, and I thought you’d be glad to be of assist- 
ance. Of course, if you’re not, I’m sorry. I hope you’ll pardon me. 
I’ll go back now and see if I can help any one else.” 

“Don’t you help any one else up here, or I’ll brain you with a 
chair!” But Talcott was out of earshot before this fierce threat was 
hurled after him. 

Townsend turned toward the bedroom, and was met by the fireman 
coming out. 

“ Well? ” Townsend asked. 

“T guess she ain’t hurt,” said the man, 

“That ’s good,” Townsend replied 

“Just scared. You can’t blame a woman for being scared when 
she’s yanked out of a Turkish bath without a rag to her back.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ Sure, not a rag! I borrowed the blanket off’n the ambulance horse. 
I guess your lady friend ’ll look after her, and shell come round all 
right.” With which cheerful assurance, the fireman nodded pleasantly, 
and stamped out of the room. 
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Meanwhile Laura was not having such a disastrous time as she had 
anticipated with the unfortunate young woman of the horse-blanket. 
That lady was in no way burned or injured. Her emotions seemed to 
arise chiefly out of a realization of her lack of personal apparel. 

“ What on earth am I to do?” she inquired piteously, after Laura 
had tucked her snugly into Townsend’s bed. “ Everything around here 
looks so dreadfully masculine. Do—do you—I beg your pardon—but 
do you live here?” 

“No, I’m only lunching here,” answered Laura cheerily. “But 
we ’ll fix you up some way. Perhaps Mr. Townsend has a bath-robe, or 
something, that will do temporarily. And oh,” she cried gleefully, re- 
membering her morning’s purchases, “I have a few things myself. Just 
wait a moment, and I will get them for you.” 

With a reassuring glance at the prisoner of circumstance, she hurried 
back into Townsend’s study, where she found that melancholy young 
gentleman preparing a hot toddy. 

“For our guest,” he explained, with some pride. “She must need 
a bracer.” 

“But not a hot toddy, you imbecile! The poor girl does not want 
anything hot. Don’t you realize that she is just out of a fire and a 
Turkish bath?” 

Laura then turned to her parcels. 

“We ’ve got to get something for her to put on. It’s lucky I bought 
slippers and stockings this morning. She can wear those. You don’t 
happen to have any skirts or shirtwaists hidden away, do you, Harry?” 

“No ladies’ costumes at present, I’m sorry to say. Would a pair of 
pajamas do?” 

“They "ll help. But have n’t you some sort of a robe or wrapper or 
something?” 

“By Jove! I never thought I should have such use for it when I 
bought it ;” and he rang for Tomi. “I was going to have it cut up into 
pillows or lambrequins or some such rot. . . . Tomi,” he con- 
tinued, as the Jap entered at the door, “where is that elaborate what- 
you-may-call-it that I got in Tokio—that red silk thing with the gold 
dragons?” 

“ Yes, sir,” nodded Tomi; “I can get, sir;” and he vanished. 

“The thing is a gorgeous kimono sort of affair, that was worn by 
a Shogun or a Tycoon or some other picturesque blackguard at some 
remote period of the last century,” Townsend explained. “But I say, 
Laura,” he continued, sipping gingerly at the beverage he had prepared, 
“what sort of—sort of—person—is this to whom I am about to lend my 
art treasures—my elaborate gold dragons?” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” replied Laura confidently. “She’s a lady, 
and she’s a good sort.” 
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“ Then, we might ask her out to have a bite.” 
“ As soon as we get her dressed,” nodded Laura. 
Tomi returned with a gorgeous oriental garment that blazed with 
gold-embroidered creatures on a background of scarlet satin. Laura 
exclaimed at its beauty, and was truly delighted at acquiring an article 
of apparel so nearly feminine in its nature. 

“ And now, what else?” she asked. 

“You ’ll find pajamas in the dresser in my room; that’s about all I 
can provide—unless a mackintosh——” 
“No, these things ought to suffice. Well try, at any rate.” 


ITI. 


THE pajamas, of course, were much too large for the graceful little 
woman who lay under the blankets, anxiously awaiting Laura’s return. 
But she slipped gleefully into them, when they were presented to her, 
and by means of pins and tucks and twists the two women managed to 
wrest at least propriety out of the desert of a masculine wardrobe. The 
Tycoon’s robe was an excellent fit, and when bound in at the waist by its 
silken cord proved a serviceable garment. The young woman coiled her 
thick, dark hair upon the top of her head, fixed it firmly with a comb— 
the only one of her personal belongings she had brought with her— 
then sat down on the edge of the bed and gazed helplessly at Laura. 

“ What am I going to do now?” : 

“You ’re going to come out and have some luncheon.” 

“Go out there like this!” she exclaimed, springing to her feet and 
attempting to get a look at herself in the mirror over Townsend’s dresser. 

“You surely could not go out any other way, could you?” asked 
Laura mischievously. 

“Oh, I would not think of going out there!” 

It took Laura nearly five minutes to persuade her that, after all, 
this was the only sensible thing to do, and that it would be a kindness 
to both Townsend and herself if she would come in and help them to 
finish their interrupted meal. As the young person looked exceedingly 
pretty in the red robe, she finally consented, and was thereupon con- 
ducted into the presence of Townsend, who was presented to her with 
due formality. 

They all sat down to table, and the unbidden guest frankly and gaily 
confessed that she was nearly famished. 

“One always is after a Turkish bath,” said Laura. 

“T have not had anything since breakfast. I expected to lunch 
there. I suppose you understand that I was forcibly seized in that bath 
place and carried up here?” 2 
“Oh, we didn’t think you came of your own free will,” laughed 
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Townsend. “Now set to and retrieve yourself! Afterwards you shall 
tell us all about it. Laura, please pour some tea for Miss—er— 
Miss——” and he smiled inquiringly at her of the red robe. 

“Harry!” exclaimed Laura reproachfully, as the girl colored and 
looked up appealingly at her. 

“Oh, you dear good Samaritans,” she finally said, “ won’t you be 
still further kind, and let me remain incognito?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Townsend, “if you wish it. But we must 
address you in some way, so I shall call you—er—Miss Phoenix. Pheenix, 
because you rose from the flames.” 

“ Quite so,” laughed Laura. 

“ Miss Phoenix it shall be,” bowed the young woman, with a grateful 
smile. 

“T suppose you won’t want to go into a Turkish bath again for some 
time,” proceeded Townsend, after a brief pause. 

“Dear me!” sighed Miss Phoenix. “The very words ‘ Turkish 
bath’ make my hair stand on end. I feel as if a punishment had been 
visited upon me.” 

“ For what sin? ” he asked. 

“Disobedience. You see, my husband has forbidden me to take 
Turkish baths.” (The word “husband” gave Townsend an unexpected 
and positive start.) “Some silly doctor once told him they were debili- 
tating for women, and consequently he will not permit me to go near 
one—and I just revel in Turkish baths!” 

“Why, if I had a husband,” said Laura, “and he tried to prevent 
me from taking a bath, I’d jolly well——” 

“Now, Laura!” 

“Oh, but, you see,” persisted Miss Phoenix, “he is very positive in 
his antipathy. I sometimes think it is a mild form of insanity with 
him. I did take one after he said I must not, and we did n’t speak for 
almost two weeks. So now I have to take my Turks on the ‘Q T.’” 

“There was not very much Q T about this one, was there? ” observed 
Townsend, with woful lack of tact. 

“No, it was more C Q D,” retorted Miss Phenix promptly, “and 
I am not by any means rescued yet! I’m afraid to go home. That’s 
what it is to be naughty, you see,” she added, with a smile. “ Why, 
actually, if my husband should walk in now, and find me sitting here 
in this costume, I should almost rather he thought the worst than know 
I had been to a Turkish bath! Oh, dear, there goes my hair!” 

In the earnestness and vigor of her conversation the little woman 
had nodded and shaken so much that her rich black tresses now came 
tumbling about her shoulders. ; 

“ Let me fix it for you,” said Laura, rising. “I am quite an expert 
at hair-dressing. Oh, what a beautiful comb!” she exclaimed, holding 
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up an exquisite piece of tortoise-shell richly set in dark, carved gold, 
with here and there little enamelled cupids worked into the design. 
“Is n’t that perfectly lovely work, Harry?” 

“TI got it in Naples the year we were married,” explained Miss 
Phenix. “It once belonged to the Countess Francesca, who was a 
favorite at the court of the last King of Naples. There is not another 
like it. Notice the work on the little coat-of-arms.” 

“Tt is certainly a beautiful and original piece,” said Townsend, re- 
ful construction of braids and tresses. 

“ At present it is my sole earthly possession—which leads me to the 
subject of clothes. I must have clothes to go home in. I suppose mine 
are ruined over in the Turkish bath.” 

“T’ll call a messenger,” said Townsend, rising, “and you can send 
home for some.” 

“Goodness gracious!” cried Miss Phenix, aghast. “I would n’t 
think of sending home! Can’t we try the bath first? Fancy my sending 
home for an outfit of clothes te be delivered to me at a gentleman’s 
apartment! ” 

‘Townsend walked over to the window and reported that the excite- 
ment seemed to have quieted down, and that people were walking in and 
out of the stable and the bathing establishment. He suggested that he 
could go over and, no doubt, rescue the lady’s clothes. Miss Phenix 
described her apparel, and told him where he might expect to find it, 
and, without wasting time in idle questioning, our gallant playwright 
seized his hat and started to leave the apartment. It is proper to say 
that he started to leave the apartment, because just as he opened the 
outside door into the hall his bell rang, and he found himself standing 
face to face with a cheerful-looking, grimy-faced young man, with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled to his elbows, and his coat hanging over one arm. 

“Promptest door service I ever experienced,” said the new-comer, 
with a grin. 

“Why, Fred, you nearly scared me out of a week’s growth,” said 
Townsend. 

“T want to wash up, if you don’t mind. I’ve been looking after 
injured firemen for the last hour;” and then, as he noticed the two 
women, he half backed away. “I beg your pardon, Harry; am I in- 
truding?” 

“Not at all. Come in and wash up. But first let me present you 
to Miss—Miss Phenix, Doctor Sterling, and—oh, I guess you already 
know Miss Leslie.” 

The two women nodded, and the young doctor expanded into a still 
broader grin. “Sorry I can’t shake hands,” he said, “and I hope you ’ll 
forgive me for rushing in this way. I was looking on at the fire when 
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a call came for doctors, if there were any in the crowd. Several of the 
firemen were badly hurt. I’ve just been setting one poor chap’s leg.” 

He would have chattered on indefinitely if Townsend had not led 
him forcibly by the arm into the neighboring pantry. 

“Ts that man’s name Sterling?” gasped Miss Pheenix, as the door 
closed behind the two. Her face wore a look of alarm. 

“ Yes,” replied Laura; “ Doctor Fred Sterling.” 

“Oh, heavens!” was all the little woman could reply, as she pre 
in a hopeless sort of way at Miss Leslie. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“ He’s a friend of my husband’s.” 

“ Well ? 2 

“He’s the doctor who put that fool notion into his head about 
Turkish baths.” 

“ Does n’t he know you?” 

“No; he has never seen me before. Yon see, I was ill nearly a year 
after we were married, and I have n’t caught up with all my husband’s 
friends yet. But he must not know who I am, or that I brought 
here from the Turkish bath! ” 

“ Well, I hope Harry won’t blurt it out ;” and Laura stepped quickly 
to the end of the big room and called for Townsend. 

“ Have you said anything about anything to the Doctor?” she asked 
in a stage whisper as Townsend appeared. 

“What ’s the matter?” he replied, with some concern. But when 
Laura imposed secrecy upon him, he understood and promised to obey. 


IV. 


“Now, my dear young lady,” began Laura, as she returned to the 
frightened little Miss Phoenix, “ we must get you out of here as soon as 
possible.” 

“You can’t get me out quick enough.” 

“Tl go over and get those clothes myself. But let me say some- 
thing first. You may trust me implicitly. You cannot tell what may 
happen in a mess like this; and I may be able to save you from some 
awkward predicament if I know who you are. For your own good, won’t 
you tell me?” 

“TI know I can trust you,” replied Miss Phenix, with a beam of 
gratitude. “ But promise me to tell no one. I am Mrs. John D. Gray.” 

“ Mrs. Jack Gray! ” Laura almost shrieked. 

“ You know the name? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve heard it; or perhaps I ’ve seen it in the papers ;” and, 
without further parley, she began putting on her hat. In her excitement, 
she was muttering to herself: “Mrs, Jack Gray! Can you beat it? 
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And Jack Gray due here any minute! Nice thing if he should walk in 
now! Wife, negligée, red slippers—I can see the rest!” 

She turned to the little woman, who had sunk into Townsend’s big 
chair with a sigh of resignation. 

“Tt’s only across the street,” Laura said. “I won’t be gone five 
minutes.” 

That was quite possible; but unfortunately, just at this crisis, the 
two men came back into the room, and Townsend wanted to know at 
once why Miss Leslie had her hat on. Was she going home? 

“T’m just going around the corner, Harry,” she replied impatiently. 
“ Now, don’t ask any questions.” 

go with you—— 

“Tt is not at all necessary,” she returned sharply. “ You had better 
stay here.” 

“T shall certainly not let you go down into that crowd alone,” per- 
sisted the tactless man, and, taking his hat again, he started for the 
door. Laura felt there was no time to be lost in argument, so she ac- 
cepted the inevitable. As the door closed, Mrs. Gray shuddered slightly, 
huddled closer to her chair, and threw a frightened glance up at the grin- 
ning Doctor, who, to tell the truth, was a bit puzzled at all these pro- 
ceedings. But Sterling was not a bashful young man, and as he gazed 
in admiration at the brilliant red and gold kimono, he made a sweeping 
gesture downward with both hands and asked: 

“Does Harry provide these gorgeous conveniences for all his . 
friends?” 

“ Never mind what Mr. Townsend provides for his friends,” replied 
the little woman severely. “You may sit down, if you like.” 

“Thank you;” and as he pulled a chair from the table, he added, 
“T did not quite catch your name when I was introduced.” 

“ Phoenix,” replied Mrs. Gray promptly. “Miss Phoenix.” 

“Very unusual name,” observed the Doctor. 

“ Possibly,” returned Mrs. Gray, “but it’s a very old name. We can 
trace it back to mythological times.” 

“ How very singular! I’ve never heard Harry nefannd a you. Have 
you known him long?” 

“T don’t see of what possible interest that can be to you.” 

“Tt interests me, because, as my good old friend Jack Gray says, all 
things concerning lovely women are interesting.” 

" “That’s what your ‘ good old friend Jack Gray’ says, is it?” ex- 
claimed Miss Pheenix, sitting up a little straighter in her chair. 

“Yep; Jack has perfectly correct ideas about many things. I think 
you ’d like him. Unfortunately, he’s married. Another good sport gone 


to waste!” 
“Ts that also an aphorism of your ‘ good old friend Jack Gray’s’?’” 


Miss Phoenix 


“ No; that’s mine.” 
“That ’s your view of married life.” 

“Well, not altogether. I dare say Jack is quite happy. I’ve never 
seen his wife. Most of the time since his marriage I’ve been in the 
Philippines. She may be very lovely, but more likely she’s a pie-faced, 
slab-sided creature with dyspepsia.” 

“Ts that the way Jack talks of his wife?” she inquired, with a 
cynical smile. 

“Oh, dear, no!” laughed Sterling. “He always speaks well of 
her——” 

“Speaks well of her?” 

“ Yes, you know what I mean. He always speaks very nicely of her. 
But you can never judge anything from what a man says to other men 
about his wife.” 

“No more than you can judge of a husband from what his wife says, 
I suppose.” 

“ Well, I can’t say as to that,” mused Sterling. “If women spoke 
as well of their husbands as they do of their favorite baking powder, 
this would be a better world.” 

There is no telling to what philosophical heights the Doctor might 
have flown if, at this juncture, the front door-bell had not again shrilly 
proclaimed a caller. Tomi entered almost immediately, and Miss Gray, 
realizing that still another stranger must be coming, leaped from her 
chair and turned toward the bedroom door. 

“Where are you going?” inquired Sterling. 

“T’m going to escape,” she replied, with her hand on the door-knob. 

“ Oh, please don’t,” urged the Doctor, and he quickly and impudently 
put his arm round her in an attempt to hold her back. Mrs. Gray 
wrenched herself away, opened the door, slipped into the other room, and 
turned the key. But, as ill luck would have it, these violent movements 
disarranged her hair again, and the comb fell to the floor at the Doctor’s 
feet. He picked it up, glanced at it casually, smiled, and laid it on the 
table, just as Tomi opened the door and admitted Mr. Jack Gray. 

The two men greeted each other pleasantly, and each asked the other 
what he was doing there. 

“ Well, I’ve come to meet Laura Leslie, if you want to know,” said 
Jack frankly. 

“You gay dog!” 

“TI don’t feel very gay, I can assure you. Is n’t Laura here?” 

“ She and Harry went out a few minutes ago, but will be back imme- 
diately,” explained the Doctor. “ They left me in charge of the prettiest 
little soubrette you ever saw. She’s been lunching up here with Harry ;” 
and he waved his hand toward the table with the finger-bowls still on it. 
“ When I came in she was sitting around @ la Japonaise.” 
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“ Japanese, eh?” 

“Well, she wasn’t Japanese. She was only free-and-ease. She and 
I were just getting on friendly terms when you had to butt in——” 

“Why, I’ll go right out again, old man——” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense! She fled at your approach. But I wish you 
could have seen her. A peach! One of those dark, dreamy, delicious 
damosels.” 

“ Who is she?” 

“Don’t know—some discovery of Harry’s. Her name is Pheenix. 
Know her?” 

“ Never saw or heard of her. I don’t like that brunette style, any 
way ;” and Jack seated himself leisurely in the chair that but a few 
moments before had held his wife. 

“What on earth are you looking so glum about?” presently asked 
Sterling. 

“ Because I’m in an awful hole,” replied Jack, rising and pacing 
the floor in much apparent pace: “T’ve made a confounded jackass 
of 

’t take it so eanaheniliy, old chap,” was his friend’s consoling 
reply. 

“T can’t help it. It’s a serious matter. I met Laura Leslie by 
chance this morning, and walked down-town with her to the Holland 
House. We went up to her sister’s room; the sister was called away, and 
Colonel Crosby walked in and found me alone with Laura.” 

“Who is Crosby?” asked Sterling. 

“He’s an old friend of my uncle Hiram——” 

“The uncle who is going to leave you that hundred thousand? ” 

“ Exactly,” continued Jack. “They live in the same town, and are 
great friends. If Crosby ever told Uncle Hiram he had caught me as 
he did this morning—that is, if he knew—I’d be cut off without a 
cent!” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T said Laura was my wife.” 

“ You idiot!” was Sterling’s astonished comment. 

“T agree with you,” said Jack promptly; “but the situation was 
rather forced on me. However, it’s the immediate future that’s worry- 
ing me. Crosby expects Laura and me to dine with him at the Ritz this 
evening. There was no denying him at the time. I’ve been trying ali 
day to get him on the telephone to say that my wife is suddenly indis- 
posed, and that I will be there alone. He sails for Europe Wednesday, 
and between now and then I must keep him from calling at my house. 
He’s a sociable old fossil ! ” 

“Well, it doesn’t look so bad, after all,” said Sterling. “Laura 

on’t mind missing a meal.” 
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“Oh, she said she would n’t go, any way. But it’s after to-night I 
must scheme for. You come around to my house right after breakfast 
to-morrow morning and help me lay out a plan of campaign.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“It will be a good opportunity for you to meet Mrs. aps too,” added 
Jack. “It’s high time you knew my wife.” 


Vv. 


Tuey were still plotting to thwart the genial Colonel, when Town- 
send’s key turned in the lock, and he and Laura appeared. It was for- 
tunate that Laura, with Mrs. Gray’s bedraggled clothing, was walking 
behind Townsend, for when she caught a glimpse of Jack Gray in the 
room with Doctor Sterling she was able to drop her burden in the outer 
hall and to close the door behind her. She was greatly relieved to notice 
that Miss Phoenix was nowhere in sight, and from Jack’s air and de- 
meanor she gathered that he had not seen his wife. So far, so good. 
But how to get the clothes to the poor girl, and how to keep Harry, the 
tactless, from asking what had become of his guest? All these thoughts 
cavorted through her mind as general greetings were being exchanged. 

Miss Leslie was a woman of prompt decision and quick action. She 
walked over to Townsend’s desk and scribbled on a pad: 


Get these two men into the pantry at once. Say nothing about the 
girl. Stay away at least five minutes. Make ’em a drink. Don’t ask 


questions. Act. 


“Here’s that address, Harry,” she said, pulling him aside and 
thrusting the paper under his nose. “ Read it, so you will be sure the 
directions are right.” 

Townsend read. Then he began to stammer. Laura leaped into the 
breach. 

“You ’re a fine host!” she cried, and glared at him savagely. 

“ Boys,” exclaimed Townsend, as if coming to himself, “ walk into 
my little pantry, and I’ll show you how to make the newest one yet;” 
and he bravely seized his two friends by the arms and pushed them 
before him. 

Laura lost not a second of time. She retrieved the bundle of clothes, 
and, rapping at the door, called softly that all was safe. Mrs. Gray 
opened, displaying a very pale and agitated countenance. 

“You know, don’t you?” asked Laura, slipping into the bedroom. 

recegniand his she gasped, “ but I ‘could n’t hear anything 
they were saying.” 

“Dress like lightning! Go out through that door, through the 
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bath-room. It will lead you into Tomi’s quarters, and he will show you 
out the servants’ way. Don’t mind about Tomi. Once you get down to 
the street, there will be plenty of taxis.” 

“ Do you think I can get home before he does?” 

“T’ll see that you do,” replied Laura, with determination. “Ill 
keep him here. I’ll make him take me out to dinner.” 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Gray. 

“You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Oh, my, no!” Mrs. Gray laughed. “ Anything to give me a chance 
to reach home safely and get to bed with a headache.” 

“ All right, I’ll keep him ;” and Laura returned softly to the study, 
leaving Miss Phoenix already almost half-dressed for her flight. 

Laura sat down with a fluttering sigh and listened intently for any 
sound which would indicate that Mrs. Gray was going. But she heard 
nothing, and in what seemed to her a perilously brief period the pantry 
door opened, and the men returned, laughing, chatting, and drying their 
lips. She felt that her particular job just then was to keep the con- 
versation from drifting to the subject of Miss Pheenix long enough to 
allow of that lady’s escape, and then to get Jack Gray away from the 
other two. 

But Fate was against Laura Leslie this time. The three had hardly 
come into the room when Jack, walking toward the table, caught sight 
of the gold and tortoise-shell comb of the late Countess Francesca. He 
paused a moment, looked again, and then picked it up and examined it. 

“ Where did this come from?” he asked in a hollow tone. 

“It’s mine,” replied Laura promptly, and reached to take it from 
him. 

“Tt can’t be yours,” replied Jack, with a frown, “unless there are 
two combs exactly alike; and I was led to believe that this was the only 
one.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is mine,” persisted Laura. 

“Tt can’t be. I know to whom it belongs!” 

“Tt belongs to me, I tell you,” repeated Laura impatiently. “ Let 
me have it!” 

“Can it be possible?” muttered Jack, as he stood gazing at the 
comb. “ Could she have been here?” 

“Could who have been here?” asked Laura. “ What are you talk- 
ing about? Give me back my comb! ” 

“Not until I find out,” returned Jack, almost savagely. “ Harry, 
how did this comb come here? ” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” stammered Townsend. “Laura must 
have put it there; she says it’s hers. What’s the mystery?” 

“ Harry,” growled Jack, “that woman—that woman in your room— 
did she wear this comb?” 
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“Woman?” interrupted Laura, before Townsend could answer. 
“There is no woman in that room.” She hoped, she felt, that Miss 
Pheenix must have had time to escape. “ What is the matter with you, 
Jack? Are you still as crazy as you were this morning?” 

“Fred told me there was a woman concealed in that room,” said 
Jack stolidly. 

“ Well——_” began Townsend, but Laura pulled him aside. 

“TI think Doctor Sterling must have been telling you fairy tales,” 
she insisted. “I am the only woman here, and the only woman who 
has been here.” 

“But there?” asked Jack, melodramatically pointing at the bed- 
room door. 

“Go and see for yourself,” answered Laura calmly, and she wiped 
the cold perspiration from her hands. 

Mrs. Gray was a neat and methodical young woman, and before 
leaving she had hung the Tycoon’s robe in Townsend’s closet and had 
wrapped the slippers and the stockings in the papers they had originally 
come in. For this reason, when Jack flung open the door, there was 
nothing at all to show that the room had been occupied less than five 
minutes before. The three others laughed almost hysterically when the 
vacant chamber brought relief to their nerves, but Jack Gray remained 
solemn, and, after gazing again at the comb, thrust it into his pocket 
and reached for his hat. 

“ What are you going to do now?” inquired Laura nervously. 

“T am going to find out about this comb.” 

“ But you can’t go, Jack,” she pleaded. “ You know we have to meet 
Colonel Crosby in less than half an hour.” 

“T don’t care,” snapped Jack. “I’m going to see about this matter 
first.” 

“But Colonel Crosby?” 

“Colonel Crosby be—blowed!” he cried, with impatience. 

Now, during these moments of excitement, none of the four had 
heard the bell again, nor had they noticed Tomi slip quietly through the 
room to answer its summons. It thus happened that the Jap ushered 
a stout, elderly gentleman into their presence just as Jack exclaimed, 
“Colonel Crosby be blowed! ” 

“T am blowed, my boy, I am blowed,” replied that worthy, between 
breaths. “It’s a long pull up those stairs! ” 

- To Laura, the Montana Colonel came as an angel from heaven. She 
fairly fell upon his neck, and manceuvred so as to place herself, with the 
old gentleman, between Jack and the door. The Colonel was all puffs 
and grunts and smiles, and did his best to explain to Townsend that, 
having a minute to spare before his dinner engagement, he had felt that 
he must come in to see him. 

Vou.” XCI—10 
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“And I was beginning to think, Jack,” he said, turning to the 
latter, “that I might not see you this evening.” 

“ Perhaps you won’t,” muttered Jack, but Laura drowned his voice 
with: 

“ Indeed, you shall, Colonel! And why did you think you would n’t 
see us?” 

“ Because when I got back to the hotel this evening and asked for 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray, the clerk told me there was nobody of that name 
stopping at the Holland House.” 

The guilty conscience of Mr. Gray here led him to flounder deeper 
into his own mire. 

“ Quite right,” he began briskly. “ We left the hotel this morning— 
quite unexpectedly. Went back to our house——” 

“ Back home, eh?” said the Colonel. 

“ Yes,” continued Jack glibly. “The paper-hangers sent word that 
the work was all done, and so we moved right in again.” 

“ Are n’t you afraid of the dampness? ” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Jack ; “ we don’t mind that.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps it won’t prove injurious,” commented the old 
gentleman. “Ill give myself the honor, Mrs. Gray, of coming round 
to see you to-morrow, and you can show me your new decorations.” 

Jack fairly staggered. 

“ But,” he stammered, “the dampness, Colonel! Don’t you think 
it would be dangerous for a man of your age to enter a house where——” — 

“Bah!” roared the Colonel. “I’m as young as I feel! And just 
now I feel like having a good dinner!” Then he proceeded to invite 
Townsend and Doctor Sterling to join his little party at the Ritz. 

Jack stood first on one foot and then on the other. Finally he 
blurted out, almost peevishly: 

“ Colonel, I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t think we can go, after all.” 

“ Nonsense, dear husband,” smiled Laura, coming over to the dis- 
concerted Jack and placing her hand upon his shoulder. “I feel much 
better now” (which was true), “and we must go with the Colonel. 
Besides ”—as Jack began to expostulate—“I telephoned to the servants 
that we should not be home to dinner, after you accepted the invitation 
this morning.” 

Then, with triumphant satisfaction, she stepped to the mirror and 
began pulling little curls about under her hat. 

“ Of course, you’re all coming,” insisted the Colonel ; “ and, what’s 
more, you ’re coming now.” 

“ Right now!” exclaimed Laura, and, taking the Colonel by the arm, 
she led the way out. She looked back mischievously over her shoulder 
at Jack, who had been seized on either side by his grinning friends and 
was being gently pushed along. 
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“Come on, husband dear,” she called to hfm, and sent him a great 
big wink. 
VI. 


THE Grays lived in one of those attractive and comfortable little 
American basement houses of which there are so many in the upper 
Seventies and Eighties of New York. Theirs was a quiet street, full of 
quiet little homes, where people came and went quietly, and where no 
greater excitement than an awning across the sidewalk ever appeared to 
disturb the perfect calm of neighbors who scarcely ever knew one another. 

It was Sunday morning—the morning of the day following that in 
which Mrs. Gray had had her unfortunate experience in the Turkish 
bath—and elsewhere. 

She had reached home safely in a taxicab, after her escape from the 
playwright’s apartment; and she was in her own room, and quite ready 
for bed, although it was barely six o’clock, when her husband called on 
the telephone and inquired if she would mind if he did not come home 
to dinner. He was at the Ritz, he explained, with Colonel Crosby and 
Townsend and Doctor Sterling. She answered him, with repressed 
eagerness, that she did not mind a bit; that she had a headache—which 
was quite true—and that she preferred to take a cup of tea and go to 
bed. She urged him to remain with his friends and have a good time. 
So Jack remained, but whether he had a good time or not is another 
matter. 

However, he was home long before midnight, and when he came 
down to breakfast this Sunday morning, he wore a slightly worried look, 
which he did his best to conceal from his little sister-in-law, Phyllis, 
who poured his coffee. 

“ How ’s Gertrude?” he asked. 

“ All right, I guess,” replied Phyllis carelessly. ‘She had her tea 
in her room; but she is nearly dressed, and ought to be down in a 
minute.” 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Gray was just about to emerge ‘from her 
room at that very moment; and when Jack and Phyllis came up to the 
library: from the dining-room they found her comfortably installed in 
the sunshine by the window. 

Mrs. Gray, it may be said, had something to worry her, too; but she 
concealed her feelings very well. She had made up her mind that 
nothing should compel her to admit that she had gone to the Turkish 
bath establishment; she hoped that the rest of the day’s misadventures 
would never be heard of, and, having a lively imagination and a keen 
sense of humor, she felt confident that if some explanation had to be 
offered, she could, as Phyllis might have said, “ get away with it.” As 
a rule, Gertrude Gray was a truthful and straightforward person; but 
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for this particular crisis she had determined to evade, dissimulate, 
conceal, and even lie. 

She greeted her husband and her sister with a radiant smile over 
the top of the fashion page of the newspaper. 

“ Well, gadabout,” she began, feeling a certain joy at assuming the 
offensive, “ did you have a good time last night?” 

“Oh, pretty good,” grunted Jack. “But how about you? How 
about that headache?” and he came over and stood near his wife. 

“ All gone!” she smiled up at him. 

“ Well, you don’t look very chipper, dear. You’re a trifle pale. You 
must have done too much yesterday.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Gray leisurely, shrugging her shoulders, and 
making the fatal plunge into prevarication. “Oh, no; on the contrary, 
I spent a very quiet afternoon. I went up to Roosevelt Hospital to see 
Mabel Moore, and just sat around.” 

“ How ’s Mabel?” inquired Phyllis. 

“ First rate. She’s almost well. She says that an operation for 
appendicitis is much less to be dreaded than an hour in a dentist’s 
chair.” 

“T’m glad to hear she’s getting along,” observed Jack, as he settled 
himself comfortably in his big chair; “but I don’t think it’s a good 
thing for you to sit around a hospital an entire afternoon. It tired you 
out——” 

“ Nonsense!” interrupted Mrs. Gray. “ Stop your growling, amiable 
one, and set a good example to Timothy, who approaches stealthily.” 

Mr. Timothy Pitkin was the affianced of Phyllis. He was an ascetic 
and a trifle pompous young man, a student of theology at one of New 
York’s big seminaries. He affected the costume of the clergy, and the 
voice and manner of the very high churchman. 

Timothy appeared at the head of the stairs and stood for a moment 
in the doorway. He was not wholly unconscious of effective posing. 

“ Good-morning, good people,” he began, with a kindly and patron- 
izing smile. 

His greeting was returned. 

“This is indeed a beautiful domestic scene that I enter upon,” he 
continued in drawling tones. “The quiet home; the peaceful morning 
hour; the happy husband; the trustful wife; the pure and bashful 
maiden. I rejoice at the prospect of marrying into a family so perfect 
in its harmony and connubial love! ” 

Jack glared at the young man, who meantime had found a seat 
beside Phyllis. 

“ As for that harmony and connubial business,” put in Mrs. Gray, 
“you talk as if you had been reading a trashy novel, Timothy.” 
“Why, he would n’t do such a thing!” cried Phyllis, and then, in 
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an endeavor to change the drift of the conversation, she turned to her 
sister and added, “Do tell us more about Mabel Moore. When does 
she expect to leave the hospital?” 

“Oh, pretty soon, I guess,” responded Mrs. Gray noncommittally. 

“Are you talking about Mabel Moore?” asked Timothy. 

“ Yes.” 

“She is—or was—in Roosevelt Hospital, was n’t she?” 

“ She is,” affirmed Mrs. Gray. 

“Well, well,” drawled Timothy, turning to Jack, “that was a 
startling condition of affairs which developed up there yesterday, was n’t 
it?” 

“What condition of affairs?” asked Jack, with some interest. 

“ Have you not read the papers?” returned Timothy. “I mean the 
smallpox scare ;” and he unfolded a yellow journal which he had brought 
with him. 

“There’s nothing about it that I’ve discovered in my paper—so 
far!” exclaimed Jack, making a great to-do of folding and unfolding 
reams of printed paper. j 

“ Well,” continued Timothy, with the air of a person who was giving 
out exclusive information, “they found six cases of smallpox in the 
hospital yesterday noon; scattered around in different wards, too. It 
scared the doctors almost out of their beards. They closed the doors of 
the hospital at once.” ; 

“Why, Gertrude!” exclaimed Jack. “ You did not tell us anything 
about this.” 

“Gertrude spent the afternoon at the hospital,” Phyllis explained 
to Timothy. 

“The paper says,” announced Jack, who now had Timothy’s news- 
paper in his hands, “that no one was allowed to enter and no one was 
allowed to leave after twelve o’clock, noon; and that the whole place was 
fumigated.” He gazed inquiringly at his wife. 

“ How did you yet out?” blurted Phyllis. 

“Come, Gertrude,” said Jack, with impatience, “ you should have 
told us about this.” 

“T didn’t want to frighten you, Jack,” began Mrs. Gray propi- 
tiatingly. “I didn’t think it would all be in those foolish newspapers. 
I don’t see why you bring these yellow papers into the house, any way, 
Timothy. It was not in our paper, about the smallpox.” 

“ But is it true?” insisted Jack. 

“ Have n’t you just read it in the paper?” rejoined Gertrude. 

“ How did you get out?” continued her husband. 

“Doctor Fuller let me out,” replied Mrs. Gray, now well launched 
upon her course of fiction. “Oh, but I had an awful time!” and she 


began putting some real action into her story. 
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“Do tell us about it,” ventured Timothy, moving gingerly to the 

far end of the sofa. 
“You see,” proceeded Gertrude bravely, “I got into the hospital 
before the cases of smallpox were discovered, and went up to Mabel 
Moore’s private room. Then there was this terrible excitement and 
hullabaloo——” 

“ How many cases of smallpox were found?” asked Jack. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They did not tell me. They just gave orders 
that everybody must be fumigated, so as not to scatter the disease all over 
New York.” 

“ Well, how did you get out?” repeated Phyllis. 

“T sent for Doctor Fuller—you know he’s been looking after Mabel— 
and I pleaded and begged and wept. Finally, late in the afternoon, after 
the excitement was over, the Doctor said he would try to smuggle me 
out. But he said I would have to be fumigated and disinfected first.” 

“ Fumigated!” peeped Timothy. 

“ And disinfected!” added Phyllis. 

“ And were you?” 

“T was,” asserted Gertrude stoutly, smiling as she recalled the actual 
fumigation she had experienced. 

“Tt was dreadful,” she continued, allowing her imagination free 
play. “ They took me into a little room and burned a lot of foul-smell- 
ing powders and turned on the steam and sprayed me all over with some 
dreadful stuff. My sailor suit is simply ruined!” (This, she thought, 
was a master-stroke.) 

“T should say it was ruined!” commented Phyllis. “I saw Mary 
taking it down to the kitchen this morning, and I wondered what had 
happened to it. No wonder the dress smelled as if it had been through 
a fire.” 

The word “ fire” gave Mrs. Gray an unpleasant shock, but she re- 
covered quickly, and proceeded with her narrative. 

“ After they had smoked me all up, they smuggled me through a back 
way and let me out. And I jumped into a taxicab and came home. And 
that’s all.” 

“ And that’s enough,” snorted Jack. 

“But I say, Gertrude,” minced Timothy, “were you exposed to the 
smallpox ? ” 

“ Heavens, my dear! ” interrupted Jack, “ you don’t suppose there is 
any danger that you caught it, do you?” 

“ Of course not,” laughed Gertrude, in an unguarded moment. “I 
was not anywhere near it.” 

“ You said you were in the building,” insisted Timothy. 

Gertrude did not reply, and her husband approached and looked at 
her anxiously, 
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“You don’t look well,” he said. “ You look pale and nervous and 
not at all like yourself.” 

“ My dear Jack,” she smiled, “ there is nothing at all the matter with 
me.” 

“T am worried about you, nevertheless. You ought to have told me 
the truth about this hospital business at first, instead of trying to con- 
ceal it from me. Doctor Sterling is coming here this morning, and I 
shall have him examine you.” 

“Doctor Sterling!” exclaimed Gertrude. 

“Yes. He is to call for me at eleven. We were going for a walk.” 

“Well, you can go for a walk,” broke in Gertrude, “and walk as 
far as you like, but Doctor Sterling shall not examine me ”—this with 
firmness. “ Besides, I shall be out at eleven. I am going to church.” 

At any other time this announcement would have been greeted with 
roars of laughter, for Mrs. Gray had not been to church for years—a 
matter which had been a source of many arguments between her and 
Timothy. But now her statement was received with amazement, and all 
her family insisted that she must not go to church, lest she endanger 
the health of the congregation. Even Timothy said he would forego 
church that day, on the mere chance of having caught a stray microbe 
from Gertrude; and then he suggested that perhaps he and Phyllis had 
better retire to some other room, where they would be perfectly secure 
from infection. 

After the departure of the younger couple, there was a brief silence, 
during which Jack seemed to be nerving himself for some further con- 
versation. He coughed a couple of times, looked out of the window as 
if for inspiration, and finally went over and sat on the arm of his wife’s 
chair. 
“There ’s another thing I want to speak to you about, dear,” he 
began. “I was waiting for Timothy and Phyllis to get out.” 

“ Well?” she returned inquiringly. 

“ Of course I know it’s all right,” he stumbled along, “ but I want 
you to tell me all about it.” 

“Why all these prefatory remarks?” asked Gertrude, who was not 
quite sute what was coming next. 

For answer, he thrust his hand into his coat-pocket and brought out 
the comb that had once belonged to the Countess Francesca. 

“ Why, that’s my comb!” she exclaimed, with apparent delight, but 
with a sinking heart, and her little head was busy for a few seconds for- 
mulating a plausible story. “Where did you. find it, Jack?” 

“T found it in a man’s rooms,” he said seriously. 

“ Really!” said Gertrude, with well-feigned surprise. 

“Can you tell me how it got there?” he asked. 

“Tn a man’s rooms?” repeated his wife reflectively. 
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“ Exactly.” 
“ Was the man’s name Townsend?” ventured Mrs. Gray, with a little 
puzzled frown. - 

“Yes,” said Jack firmly. “I found your comb in Harry Townsend’s 
rooms. You seem to know something about this. Please tell me.” 

“ Well, Jack,” she began hesitatingly, “I will tell you. That is, Ill 
tell you all I know—if you ’ll promise not to get angry-——” 

“T am not in the habit of getting angry,” said her husband, in a tone 
of severe self-righteousness, “ unless there is cause for it.” 

Gertrude chuckled. “I was afraid,” she aa, “ that you might dis- 
approve of my lending this comb to any one.” 

“Lending it?” 

“You see,” she continued glibly, “ yesterday afternoon, just as I got 
to Mabel’s private room in the hospital, her nurse was going out. She 
was all dressed up in her best bib and tucker, and prinking before 
Mabel’s mirror, and she was having a strenuous time with her hair. So 
I sailed in and arranged her hair for her, and stuck in my comb. It 
looked so well on her that I told her she could wear it, and give it back 
to Mabel for me later.” »y 

“A careful person to lend things to!” grunted Jack, looking at the 
comb. 

“ After the nurse went out,” Gertrude continued, “ Mabel told me 
she was very much excited because she was going to take luncheon with 
a man—a Mr. Townsend.” 

“That ’s where you heard the name,” commented Jack. 

“Yes, but of course I had no idea the nurse was going to his apart- 
ments.” 

“ She lunched with him in his rooms. I dropped in eat late, and 
you may imagine my surprise when I saw your comb on the table, and 
heard that a woman had been there.” 

“ You thought it was 1? ” smiled Gertrude mischievously. 

“No, I didn’t really think it was you. But I did n’t know exactly 
what to think,” explained Jack frankly. “What kind of a looking girl 
is this nurse? ” . 

“ A rather good-looking girl,” said Gertrude, with becoming modesty. 
“ About medium height; dark.” . 

“That answers the description,” agreed Jack. “And what’s her 


name?” 
“ Oh—er,” stammered Gertrude—* ah—er—Miss—Miss Phoenix, I 


think.” 

“That ’s it!” cried Jack, rising. “That’s the name. I could n’t 
remember it.” And then he kissed his wife, and asked her forgiveness, 
and begged her not to go to church, and announced that he was going 
upstairs to shave and dress preparatory to his walk with Doctor Sterling. 
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VII. 


Mrs. Gray, out of the corner of her eye, watched her husband leave 
the room, and then gave vent to a little chuckle, followed by a deep 


“ Doctor Sterling coming!” she mused. “ And those idiots at Roose- 
velt had to go and get smallpox yesterday, of all days in the year! I 
think the safest place for me at present is out of this house, whether I 
go to church or not.” 

Mrs. Gray was still pondering what course she had better pursue when 
the maid appeared and announced a lady in the reception-room, a lady 
who gave no name, but who said it was important. “She’s veiled,” 
added the maid. 

“ Have n’t I troubles enough already,” thought Mrs. Gray, “ without 
any veiled ladies?” But after a brief consideration she told the maid 
to show her up. 

When the woman lifted her veil she disclosed the smiling countenance 
of Laura Leslie. 

“T just had to come,” she began. “I did not dare telephone.” 

“ What ’s happened?” 

“In the first place, your husband found your comb in Harry’s 
rooms——” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Mrs. Gray calmly. “He showed it to me 
this morning, but I fixed it all right. I think I am one of the greatest 
liars on earth,” she added, with a sigh. “I’ll tell you all about it 
later.” 

“Then, there’s another thing,” continued Laura, who was not a 
very good fabricator, and who did not know exactly how to tell Mrs. 
Gray what she wanted to tell her, without telling her the facts. “Just 
after you got away from Harry’s apartment,” she went on, “an old 
gentleman came in——” 

“Colonel Crosby?” 

“Yes. You know him?” 

“No. He is a friend of Jack’s father and of Jack. I have n’t met 
him.” 

“Well,” pursued Laura slowly, “when he came into the room Jack 
got rattled for some reason, and when the Colonel said of me, ‘ This is 
your wife, I suppose,’ he let it go at that, and presented me as you!” 

Gertrude gasped, and then rippled all over with laughter. 

“The Colonel invited us all to dinner,” proceeded Laura, “and we 
went; and when we parted at the close of the evening—which, by the 
way, I don’t think your husband enjoyed very much—the Colonel 
whispered to me that he would drop in to see me—you—this morning.” 

“Fine and daisy!” exclaimed Gertrude. “And what shall we do 
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about that?” (She did not know how worried her husband was to 
prevent such a contingency.) “I think,” she continued presently, “ you 
and I had better seek the seclusion of my boudoir, where we will put 
our heads together to confound the enemy! ” 

It was not long after the two young women had reached this seclu- 
sion that Doctor Sterling was ushered into the library. Jack Gray came 
down immediately, and did not even give his friend time to wish him 
good-morning. 

“Fred,” he began in the doorway, “I’m worried almost to death. 
In the first place, I’m worried about my wife’s health, and in the second, 
I’m worried about that old fool rosby.” 

“Don’t bother about Crosby,” said Doctor Sterling confidently. 

“ Suppose he calls here and ‘meets Gertrude,” insisted Jack. “How 
many wives do you suppose he ’ll think I have? And I can’t very well 
tell Gertrude about it.” 

“ And what’s the matter with her health?” asked the Doctor. 

“She was at Roosevelt Hospital yesterday afternoon, visiting a 
friend—yesterday, during all that smallpox scare! Do you suppose 
there is any chance of her having caught it?” 

“Was she exposed? ” 

“T don’t know. But she looks pale and unlike herself. I’m worried. 
Id like to have you see her.” 

“ By all means,” returned Sterling. 

“Could you tell as soon as this if there was any danger?” Jack 
inquired eagerly. 

“That depends. Probably not,” was the Doctor’s noncommittal re- 
ply. “But, just as a precautionary measure, I’d tell her to go and 
take a Turkish bath this afternoon.” 

“A Turkish bath!” exclaimed Jack, aghast. 

“Yes, that will open up her pores——” 

“But you told me it was dangerous for her to take Turkish baths,” 
protested Jack. 

“When?” asked the Doctor blankly. 

“ Before you went east.” 

“Oh, well, that was three years ago,” replied Sterling. “You said 
your wife was in delicate health at that time. She’s all right now, is n’t 
she?” 

“ Well, she’s not all right enough for me to suggest a Turkish bath,” 
asserted Jack, with emphasis. “Those words have been taboo in this 
house ever since I rowed with her about taking one against your orders. 
If you want her to take a Turkish bath, youll have to tell her yourself. 
I would n’t dare!” 

“Oh, very well, I "ll tell her;” and the conversation dropped. 

By this time Mrs. Gray and Miss Leslie had settled the affairs of the 
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nation, and Gertrude stepped quietly from the boudoir to reconnoitre 
the stairways, to see if Laura might reach the front door unseen. Jack 
Gray and the Doctor were conversing in so low a tone that she did not 
hear them in the library; and thus it happened that she was standing 
almost in the doorway before she realized the trap she had walked into. 

“ Oh, come in, Gertrude,” called Jack, hearing the rustle of her skirt. 
“ Fred,” he added, “ come and meet my wife.” — 

It is difficult to describe just how Doctor Sterling felt when he saw 
“Miss Phenix” entering the room, and far more difficult to describe 
how he looked. The traditional feather would not only have knocked 
him down, but would doubtless have swept him clear into the middle of 
the street. He simply stood and stared. Mrs. Gray, on the other hand, 
having no doubt foreseen the possibility of the encounter, maintained 
her composure. She smiled pleasantly and walked toward the Doctor 
with outstretched hand. 

“What ’s the matter, Fred?” asked Jack, who could not fail to 
notice his friend’s peculiar action. “ Did you expect to see a freak?” 

“Or a slab-sided, pie-faced dyspeptic? ” added Gertrude. 

Her husband frowned at this levity, and was about to say something 
in mitigation, when Doctor Sterling took two steps forward, placed his 
hands on Mrs. Gray’s shoulders, looked her dramatically in the eyes, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Smallpox! ” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Jack. 

“There ’s no time to lose,” continued the Doctor briskly, and now 
apparently quite himself. “Go to the drug-store at once, Jack, and have 
this prescription filled.” He was scribbling rapidly on a small pad. 
“Go yourself, old man, go at once. Don’t send a servant.” 

And Jack was gone in a second. 


VIII. 


“Your presence of mind, Doctor Sterling,” began Gertrude, as soon 
as they were alone, “is certainly far greater than your control over your 
features.” 

“TI am not practised in deception,” he replied coldly; and then, 
sardonically, “So you spent yesterday afternoon at Roosevelt Hospital, 
did you?” 

“T’m not a very good guesser, am I?” she commented wearily. 

“Do you consider this a subject for jesting?” he asked severely. 

“TI certainly do not. It may turn out to be a very serious affair.” 

“You don’t display much perturbation,” he added drily. “I should 
think you would feel some—some regret—not to say shame—at what 
occurred yesterday.” 
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“Indeed!” returned Gertrude, a trifle haughtily. 
you who ought to be ashamed.” 

“1?” stammered the Doctor. “I—I did n’t know.” 

“Ts that an excuse?” 

“ An excellent excuse.” 

“ Because you did not know?” 

“ Certainly ; I had every reason to believe-——” 

“ Every reason to believe you might be familiar—I was going to say 
fresh—with a helpless young woman whom you happened to meet-——” 

“ But I did not know——” began Sterling again. 

“You did not know who I was,” interrupted Mrs. Gray. “Is that 
it? 

“Well, the next time you want to embrace a lady———” Gertrude 
continued sternly ; but she was interrupted by Sterling. 

“ How did I know you were a lady—dressed up like that!” 

Mrs. Gray disregarded the interruption. “The next time you want 
to embrace a lady,” she repeated, “find out first who she is. It will 
spare you subsequent embarrassment.” 

“JT shall take your advice,” said the Doctor coolly. “But how about 
you? What have you to say?” 

“Was my conduct anything but proper?” asked Mrs. Gray. “ Did 
I do or say anything that was in the slightest degree censurable? ” 

“No,” admitted Sterling; “ you did not. But that is not the point. 
Why did you go to Townsend’s rooms?” 

“T can give you the same excuse you just gave me: I did not know.” 

The Doctor laughed. “Oh, Mrs. Gray,” he said, “I am not so easily 
fooled as Jack!” 

“But I am telling you the truth,” she insisted earnestly. 

“ Jack will be back in a minute——” he began. 

“ With that ridiculous medicine of yours,” interrupted Mrs. Gray. 

“T have a few words to say to you before he comes. Jack is my 
friend. Can you tell me what attitude to assume, having learned by 
chance that you, his wife, are deceiving him?” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, with all the outraged dignity she 
could assume. 

“T have seen it with my own eyes,” persisted Sterling. 

“You are talking rubbish,” asserted Gertrude calmly. 

“T have seen you in a man’s rooms——” 

“ Quite true.” 

“Tn a negligée costume.” 

“ Better than no costume at all,” commented Miss Phenix, recalling 


her blanket. 
“Do I need any better proof?” asked the Doctor, with satisfaction. 


“T think it is 
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“You have not proved anything yet.” 

“I have proved that you are deceiving my friend,” insisted the 
Doctor warmly. “You are a faithless wife——” 

“ Doctor Sterling! ” 

_ “You are proud of your mendacity. I wish to know what course to 
take, what I shall do with this scandalous knowledge? ” 

“You may do anything you please with it,” replied Mrs. Gray icily, 
and walked out of the room. 

It was not long before Jack returned with the medicine. He found 
Doctor Sterling alone in the library, wearing a very long face, and when 
he asked anxiously for his wife, the Doctor told him that she had gone 
to her room. 

“That ’s the best place for her, Jack,” he added. “Let her rest 
awhile.” 

“Any real danger, Fred?” asked Jack. “You look concerned 
yourself.” 

“T am a little worried, old man,” answered Sterling truthfully. 
“T’ll just run down to old Crosby’s hotel now, and tell him not to call. 
Then I’ll come back. Perhaps a closer examination of Mrs. Gray-———” 

“ Shall I give her this now?” 

“No, let it wait till I return. Ill be back in about an hour;” and, 
taking his hat and stick, the Doctor hurried to the street. 

Jack made an ineffectual attempt to converse with his wife, but she 
insisted upon remaining in her room, with the door closed; and finally 
the troubled man decided to let her have her way. He concluded to walk 
over to his club, where he would write a note to Miss Leslie, urging her 
to be sure not to let herself be seen again by the Colonel. 

He might have succeeded better in this endeavor had he remained at 
home ; for he had scarcely turned the corner when a taxicab slipped up 
to his front door, and out stepped Colonel Crosby. The maid assured 
him that Mr. Gray had just gone out, whereupon the old gentleman 
insisted that his card should be taken to Mrs. Gray. 

The card came into the boudoir like a little bombshell, and the 
council of war went into executive session at once. Gertrude felt that 
if she refused to see the Colonel, he would wait until Jack came home; 
and she knew matters would not be improved any by this. Yet she 
herself could not very well receive him, when—— But, of course, the 
solution was easy! The Colonel knew Laura as Mrs. Gray, and here 
providentially was Laura! Gertrude asked her if she would see the 
Colonel, and under any pretext get him safely out of the house. Miss 
Leslie was not enthusiastic over the idea at first, but allowed herself to 
be persuaded. She laid aside her hat and gloves, and went down to the 
library to impersonate the lady of the house, while Gertrude promised 
to keep guard in the hallway, and to give warning of any one’s approach. 
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Miss Leslie scarcely gave her caller time to speak his greeting. She 
flooded him with words, and cut his answers to mere unfinished exclama- 
tions. She told him he should not even sit down; she assured him he 
must leave the place at once; she described the dangers of smallpox, 
and informed him that a case of it had been discovered in the house 
that very morning. 

“Even now, this very moment, I must rush to the Hospital for 
Contagious Diseases, and see about getting a nurse! ” 

“ Well, well, well,” grunted the Colonel, “ come along with me. I’ve 
got a taxi downstairs.” 

“Impossible! If you want to be a good, nice man, just get out of 
this house before you get contaminated ! ” 

“Very well,” assented the old gentleman, moving slowly. “ But 
when shall I see you all again? That was a nice little dinner we had 
last night, was n’t it?” 

“Perfectly lovely,” Miss Leslie assured him, leading him gently 
toward the door. 

“That ’s the kind of little dinner I like,” persisted the garrulous 
Colonel. “Jack’s the right kind. Takes his wife out with him when 
he goes with his friends, instead of running around with actresses and 
such. Ill tell his uncle Hiram all about it when I get home. He had 
some misgivings about Jack, but my report will fix all that! Now, let’s 
all dine together again to-night,” finished the Colonel, planking himself 
immovably at the head of the stairs. ’ 

Laura felt that playing host must be the old fellow’s hobby, and she 
quickly decided to take advantage of his weakness. 

“We can’t do that,” she replied, “but I will lunch with you at 
Sherry’s, if you like. Ill meet you there at one. That’s in a little 
over an hour. If I see Jack, I’ll bring him along. Now run.” And 
she almost pushed him downstairs. 

He repeated, “ At Sherry’s, at one,” and hobbled out to his taxi. 

“Well, he’s safely out,” whispered Laura to Gertrude, who was 
leaning over the banisters. “ Now for me to do the same. Did you hear 
me make an engagement to lunch with him? I’ll have to telephone 


him when I get home.” 


IX. 


THE two women had retired again to Gertrude’s boudoir, where Miss 
Leslie was putting on her hat and gloves, preparatory to taking her 
departure, when the sound of hasty footsteps and presently a loud 
pounding on the door came to delay their plans. 

“ Gertrude, Gertrude!” shouted Timothy from the hall. 


“ Well?” drawled Mrs. Gray. 
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“ Please come downstairs. I must have a few words with you.” 

“ All right, Ill be down ;” and as Timothy could be heard descend- 
ing, the two women looked at each other in silence, and Gertrude 
whispered, “I wonder what’s up now?” 

She found Mr. Pitkin standing in the middle ‘of the room, in a 
highly flustered state. He had an open letter in his hand, which he 
waved wildly as he spoke. 

“You ’re a perverter of truth!” were his first words, as she entered. 

“Look here, Timothy Pitkin,” retorted Mrs. Gray, with some 
asperity, “ what do you mean by talking to me that way?” 

“TI mean,” replied Timothy, “that Phyllis and I have been in the 
kitchen, where Phyllis has been puttering ever since we had the pleasure 
of leaving your precious smallpoxed company this morning. There were 
two letters for Phyllis in the morning’s mail, but she wanted to putter, 
and did not open the letters until a few minutes ago. One of them 
was from Mabel Moore, who is now at Dobbs’ Ferry, and has been at 
Dobbs’ Ferry since Thursday. She left the hospital Wednesday. Now, 
will you please tell me how you could have spent the afternoon with her 
at Roosevelt Hospital yesterday?” 

With these words, he presented Miss Moore’s letter to Mrs. Gray. 
Gertrude read it calmly, raised her eyebrows, and, handing it back to 
Timothy, remarked : 

“T don’t see anything for you to get excited about.” 

“Were you at Roosevelt Hospital yesterday afternoon?” asked the 
young man sharply. 

“T did not see Mabel there, if that is what you want to know,” 
replied Gertrude. 

- “You told us you did see her.” 

“That was before I knew this smallpox business was in the papers,” 
explained Mrs. Gray blandly. 

“But after you found out about the smallpox,” he persisted, “ wh 
did you not tell the truth about Mabel?” 

“ Because nobody asked me about Mabel after that. I did not see 
the use of making a lot of explanations.” 

“T desire an explanation,” said Timothy sternly, “as to the motive 
which prompted you to deviate from the truth!” 

“You do, you do?” laughed Gertrude. “Well, you won’t get it!” 

“It is evident,” he continued, “that you have some secret object in 
concealing your real whereabouts at the time you claim to have been 
at the bedside of a sick friend.” 

“ That ‘sick friend’ racket is about played out, is n’t it, Timmy?” 
smiled Gertrude. 

“Timothy, if you please,” retorted the theological student, with 
dignity. “And no levity! I have a right to demand an explanation.” 
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“ Well, keep on demanding,” said Gertrude. “ You ’ll soon get tired 
of that. It’s none of your business.” 

“Tt is my business,” asserted Timothy angrily. “If I’m going to 
marry into this family, I have a perfect right to know what you are 
lying about.” 

“ Well, then, I am lying for my own edification. And as to your 
marrying into this family, nobody cares——” 

“ Phyllis cares!” shouted Timothy. “And if I’m to marry into a 
family of liars———” But he was talking to an empty room. Gertrude 
had run upstairs, and, as he spoke, he heard the door of her room slam 
behind her. He stood in considerable uncertainty as to what he should 
do. He would show the letter to Jack, of course, as soon as Jack came 
in. Meanwhile, he would return to the kitchen and consult with Phyllis. 
But he got only as far as the front door, which the maid was just opening 
to admit Doctor Sterling. The Doctor shook hands with Timothy, joked 
him about not being in church, and learned that Gertrude was locked 
in her room, and that Jack had not yet returned. He accepted Timothy’s 
invitation to make himself comfortable in the library. 

“If you have a few minutes to spare, Mr. Pitkin,” the Doctor said, 
“1’d be glad if you’d sit down a moment. I want to ask your advice. 
As a man of the cloth, your judgment should be just and wise.” 

Timothy’s chest expanded a trifle as he sat down stiffly, with the 
expression of one who must not fail in an emergency. 

“Tt is a delicate affair, Mr. Pitkin,” the Doctor began. “I trust you 
will treat what I say as confidential. Ill put the case hypothetically. 
Let us suppose that you have a friend named Jones, unmarried, and 
another friend, Smith, married. You don’t know Mrs. Smith.” 

“Don’t I?” asked Timothy. 

“This is all in the hypothesis,” repeated the Doctor. “ Hypothet- 
ically, you know Jones and Smith, but you never saw Mrs. Smith. Now, 
suppose you go to see the unmarried Jones one afternoon in his apart- 
ments, and you find a young woman in a red kimono lunching with him. 
The next day you call on the married Smith, and you meet Mrs. Smith, 
who turns out to be the young woman of the red kimono, whom you 
saw lunching with Jones the previous day.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me this is a true story, Doctor?” asked 
Timothy, puckering his eyebrows. 

“ True as gospel,” asserted Sterling. “ And it all happened not later 
than yesterday afternoon. I am simply overcome with this horrible 
secret. I don’t know whether to tell the husband or to lick the friend, 
or what. On the other hand, perhaps it is all none of my business.” 

“ But, indeed, it is some of your business,” insisted Timothy. “ And 
perhaps it is some of my business,” he added presently. “When did 
you say this happened?” 
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“TI don’t think I said,” sparred the Doctor; “but it was quite 
recently.” 

“T understood you to say it was yesterday afternoon,” persisted the 
younger man. 

“It was,” admitted Sterling. “I stopped at Smith’s on my way up 
here ; and that’s how all this thing happens to be on my mind now.” 

“Now, look here, Doctor Sterling,” began Timothy imperatively, 
“you ’ve got to fish or cut bait. You never met Gertrude until this 
morning. She was up to something yesterday afternoon, that she has 
been clumsily prevaricating about all morning. It looks to me uncom- 
monly as if Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Smith were one and the same person! ” 

“Absurd, Mr. Pitkin, absurd!” protested the Doctor, very much 
embarrassed, however, and he would have tried further explanation if 
Timothy had permitted. But Timothy, on the scent, was not to be talked 
down. 

“Not absurd at all,” he retorted. “You’ve got to tell the truth. 
If you know where Gertrude was yesterday afternoon, it is your duty, 
as Jack’s friend, to tell him.” 

“Confound it! I have n’t said I knew where she was,” argued the 
Doctor. “I asked you for some confidential advice, and you immediately 
connect my hypothetical case with your own family.” 

“Not my family yet,” exclaimed Timothy, with a repelling gesture. 
“ However, as Gertrude is Phyllis’s sister, I am entitled to know the 
truth about her. Did you or did you not see Mrs. Gray in a man’s 
apartments yesterday?” 

Doctor Sterling ought to have lied like a gentleman. He ought to 
have said emphatically, “No.” But, instead, he replied that he would 
refuse to answer so foolish a question. 

“Then Gertrude shall answer it herself!” cried Timothy, and, 
going to the stairway, he set up a loud cry for Gertrude. 

“Don’t be an ass, Pitkin!” shouted the Doctor, endeavoring by 
physical force to quiet the young man. “Consider me, if you can’t con- 
sider your own prospective sister-in-law! ” 

“It’s too late for consideration now,” snapped the excited youth, 
and, sure enough it was, for Mrs. Gray, hearing the calls, was on her 
way down from her room. 

“ What ’s the matter? ” she asked blandly, as she entered the presence 
of the two men, 

“Before Mr. Pitkin says anything, Mrs. Gray,” began the Doctor 
nervously, “ I should like you to know——” 

“You can explain all that later,” interrupted Timothy sharply. 
“ Gertrude, where were you yesterday afternoon?” 

“T have told you, Timothy,” answered Mrs. Gray calmly, “ that 
it is none of your business.” 
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“You were in a man’s apartment,” he exclaimed, gesticulating 
wildly, “ sitting around in a bath-robe! Can you deny it?” 

Gertrude gave a cold and infinitely scornful glance at Doctor Sterling. 

“ Sir,” she said to him, as she turned to leave the room, “I compli- 
ment you upon the quality of your manhood! ” 

“ Then, it is true!” cried Timothy. “ Don’t try to run and hide now, 
Gertrude. The time has come when you must tell the truth! If you 
won’t tell me, you "ll have to tell Jack!” 

Mrs. Gray paused for a moment in the doorway. 

“Tf I were a man,” she said calmly, looking straight at the excited 
theologian, “I would take you by the collar and give you a sound thrash- 
ing. If it is not too late, I advise you, even now, to hold your tongue.” 

“ About your outside affairs?” snarled Timothy. “I who am going 
to marry into this family! I am going to find Jack at once and tell him 
everything.” 

He brushed Mrs. Gray aside and strode down the stairs two at a 
time, with the unfortunate Sterling, after a moment’s hesitation, in full 
pursuit. The front door slammed behind them, and Mrs. Gray gave a 
little sigh of bewilderment. | 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Laura, who had heard the entire con- 
versation from the floor above. 

“The storm is breaking,” observed Gertrude, a trifle hysterically ; 
“but I ll give them a good storm for their money! And some day I ’ll 
ruin that fool Sterling.” . 

“Why don’t you explain the whole thing right now, and have it 
over with?” urged Laura. 

“ Admit I went to a Turkish bath?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Never!” asserted Gertrude positively. “I have been accused of 
all sorts of things; and if Jack wants to believe them, he may. There 
will be a row, of course ; but nothing half as bad as if I should say I had 
been to a Turkish bath.” 


x. 


Tue two women had strolled across the library, and were now stand- 
ing at the window, looking absently down the quiet, almost deserted 
street. For some moments neither spoke, then suddenly Mrs. Gray ex- 
claimed, “ Here they come!” 

Four mep, all apparently in much haste, had just turned the corner. 
Gertrude recognized her own husband and Doctor Sterling and the 
black-clad, long-legged Timothy, who seemed to be talking mostly with 
his hands. 

“TI wonder who the fourth man is?” mused Mrs. Gray, looking up 


inquiringly at Laura. 
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“ From his size, I should say it was Colonel Crosby. He must have 
picked up Jack’s trail, too.” 

“Well, Ill give them a good jolt!” said Mrs. Gray, with clenched 
teeth. “ Will you stand by me, if I need you?” 

“ Indeed, I will,” replied Laura warmly. 

“Then, stay in the little study, where you will not be seen, and if I 
want you, I will call!” 

The approach of the four excited gentlemen sounded very much like 
the assault of a booted army upon a walled city. Behind the men, 
attracted by such a riot, came little Phyllis, her sleeves rolled up to her 
elbows, and her face daubed here and there with flour. Mrs. Gray had 
seated herself in the great chair, and as the attacking party entered she 
looked up with quiet surprise and inquired : 

“Will you please inform me as to the cause of this extraordinary 
disturbance ? ” 

“ Disturbance!” repeated her husband, with panting breath. “ Dis- 
turbance! Indeed, I will inform you!” 

“Gentlemen, won’t you be seated?” said Mrs. Gray, quite unruffled. 

“None of your affected innocence, madam,” snorted the righteous 
Jack. “The time has come for me to know the truth. Where were you 
yesterday afternoon?” 

Mrs. Gray rose with dignity and looked her husband calmly in the 
eyes. 

“Don’t you think, Jack,” she said quietly, “that if you have any 
questions of a personal nature to put to me,-it would be in better taste 
to propound them in private? ” 

“Make her tell before us all!” shrieked Timothy, who could not 
repress himself. “A woman who has done what she has need not try 
to hide behind such a weak subterfuge as a plea for privacy!” 

~ “See here, Timothy,” exclaimed Jack savagely, “I will conduct 
these proceedings. If there is to be any vituperation, J shall do it.” 

“Well, then,” cried the other, hopping about, “ vituperate, 
vituperate! ” 

“Shut up,” growled Jack, and turned again to his wife. “Speak!” 
he commanded. 

“T will answer you any time you come to me quietly,” said Mrs. 
Gray firmly. 

“This is quiet enough for me,” retorted her husband, shaking with 
excitement. “But if you have qualms of conscience concerning the 
affair of yesterday afternoon, we will take up a more recent galanterie. 
Perhaps this is not too public an occasion for you to answer one other 
question I have to put. What do you mean by making an appointment 
to lunch at Sherry’s with this man who is old enough to be your grand- 
father?” 
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“TI have never seen this gentleman before in my life,” replied 
Gertrude. 

“ Oh, perverted woman!” groaned Timothy. 

“What?” shouted Jack, his back being turned to Colonel Crosby, 
who looked as if he were about to have a fit of apoplexy. 

“T have never before laid eyes on the man,” continued Mrs. Gray 
placidly. “But, Jack, if you are determined to have this disgraceful 
situation aired in public, you shall have it. I call all theve people to 
witness that it is none of my doing.” She turned and took a few steps 
toward the door of the study. Jack followed her, calling: 

“Don’t run away! What have you to say for yourself?” 

Mrs. Gray rested her hand on the door-knob and spoke to her 
husband: 

“Tt is not J who have an engagement to lunch at Sherry’s.” 

“ But,” shrieked Jack, “ Colonel Crosby, whom I met just as I was 
coming out of the Club, says you have!” 

“ Pardon me——” blurted the crimson and inflated old gentleman. 

“ You shall not shield her!” snapped Jack at him. 

“T am quite able to take care of myself,” smiled Gertrude, opening 
the little door. “If you have an engagement to luncheon, sir,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Colonel Crosby, “ possibly it is with this lady.” 

And Laura walked slowly into the library. 

“With Mrs. Gray, to be sure,” snorted the Colonel. 

“ But——” began Jack, turning white. 

“One minute, please,” interrupted Gertrude. “Your engagement, 
Colonel Crosby, is with Mrs. Gray? You know this lady as Mrs. Gray?” 

“Mrs. Gray,” grunted the Colonel. “ Why, yes, Mrs. Gray; of course 
she is Mrs. Gray—Jack’s wife.” 

“Oh, Timothy!” moaned Phyllis. 

“T also am Mrs. Gray,” continued Gertrude blithely. 

“Let me explain!” broke in Jack desperately. 

“ Explain!” snorted Colonel Crosby. “ Are there two Mrs. Grays?” 

“Two Mrs. Grays?” repeated Jack, in a daze. “Ha! ha! Yes, you 


see—now—oh, let me explain———” 


“Explain?” interrupted Gertrude, again without pity. “What can 
you explain? A moment ago you were accusing me/ Now who is the 
guilty one? John Gray, you are a self-confessed bigamist! ” 

This little announcement was quite too much for the Colonel. He 
gave a snort like a wild bull, shook his fists in the air, and, muttering 
something about “scandals ” and “ Uncle Hiram,” stamped heavily out 
of the house. 

No one spoke for a considerable period; then Timothy squeaked, 
“Oh, Lord, I am marrying into the criminal classes!” and likewise 


bolted. 
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XI. 


WHize the strenuous drama of the Gray family was developing into 
a riotous climax in the quiet little house on the quiet little street, Harry 
Townsend was working hard in his study over the second act of “ The 
Blue Radish,” which had been so sadly neglected the afternoon of the 
day before. He worked so steadily and with such interest that he took 
no account of time, and was consequently wholly unaware of the lateness 
of the morning hour when his door-bell sounded the advent of a visitor. 
He did 1»ot even rise from his chair as Tomi ushered into the room a 
tall, thin young man clad in the conventional sombre garb of the clergy. 
The young man was no other than our excited and excitable young 
friend, Timothy Pitkin. 

“Ts this Mr. Townsend?” he asked somewhat brusquely, as he 
approached. 

“It is,” replied Townsend, rising from his work. 

“Mr. Harry Townsend?” inquired Timothy, again. 

“Henry Van Rensselaer Townsend is my name,” said the playwright 
slowly. “Are you the census man?” 

“No, sir ”—severely. “I wish to have a few words with you.” 

“Be seated, please,” said Townsend, wondering if he had to do 
with a lunatic or a canvasser for some charity. 

“TI think I can better say what I have to say standing up,” asserted 
Timothy sternly. ; 

Townsend shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and sat down again. 

“You had a woman to luncheon with you in these rooms yesterday,” 
proceeded Timothy. 

“Will you kindly tell me what concern that is of yours?” inquired 
Townsend. 

“ Certainly,” returned Timothy. “But I wish to ask you first if 
you are aware that she is a married woman?” 

’ “A married woman!” exclaimed Townsend, with no thought what- 
ever of Miss Phoenix, but assuming, of course, that the strange young 
man referred to his luncheon guest, Laura Leslie. “Impossible!” he 
added. 

“Do not attempt to evade or deceive me, sir!” Timothy proceeded, 
with rising indignation. “I wish to say that your entertainment of 
another man’s wife in these rooms——” 

But Townsend, now thoroughly provoked, cut him short. 

“T don’t like your manner, sir!” he said sharply. 

“T don’t care whether you like it or not!” exclaimed Timothy. 
“Married women——” 

“Rot!” cried Townsend. “She is not married! ” 

“T tell you she is,” asserted Timothy hotly, “and I ought to know!” 
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“ Well, if you know so much,” said Townsend calmly, “ perhaps you 
can tell me to whom she is married?” 

“She is married to John D. Gray——” 

“To Jack Gray?” interrupted Townsend. 

“To Jack Gray,” repeated Timothy, with conviction; “and as you 
make no denial of my accusation, I assume that what I have charged 
about having her here to luncheon is true.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Townsend, “ this is perfectly preposterous. You 
don’t know what you are talking about. I have known Jack Gray 
intimately for a long time. I know he is married. But he certainly 
can’t have two wives, can he?” 

“Two wives?” repeated Timothy, with horror. “Two wives, did 
you say? Did you know that he was suspected of having two wives? 
Then, this is all true, this horrible accusation of bigamy!” 

“ What have you heard?” inquired Townsend, with impatience. 

“Heard?” cried Timothy. “I have heard and seen! I have been 
present, and am a part! It is scandalous, outrageous! To think that J 
should be mixed up with an affair of this kind!” He was quite beside 
himself. 

“You are concerned in this matter?” inquired Townsend, greatly 
puzzled. 

“ Concerned?” repeated Timothy. “ Ah, it is far worse! My honor 
is at stake, my honor, sir! I must be off at once! I must protect my- _ 
self!” And without further ado he departed from the house of Town- 
send with the firm determination to break off his engagement to Phyllis 
immediately. 

Townsend stood in the middle of the room for several moments, like 
a man in a daze. Then he scratched his head, as if for inspiration, and 
finally sought the great chair, that he might think over slowly and care- 
fully the peculiar things the strange young man had just been telling 
him. First, he wondered who his visitor could be. He had said that 
his “ honor was at stake,” and he had asserted that he was “a part” of 
what they were discussing. From his dress, he was evidently a clergy- 
man. What part could he have had in this affair? Townsend was at a 
loss to explain this, unless his visitor was the clergyman who had per- 
formed the ceremony. That might affect his “honor.” And so Town- 
send finally concluded that Timothy had officiated at the marriage of 
Jack Gray to Laura Leslie. This was certainly bewildering; but he could 
see no other logical conclusion. It was also very distressing, for he 
liked Jack, and he was not wholly uninterested in Laura. He decided 
to dress at once and go out and satisfy himself as to the exact condition 
of affairs. 

His investigation was momentarily delayed, however, by a sedond 
ringing of his bell, and the appearance of Doctor Fred Sterling, who 
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seemed to be only a trifle less excited than the erratic young man who 
had but recently departed. 

“T want to see you! ” he exclaimed, without previous formal greeting. 

“Well, you see me, don’t you?” replied Townsend, in surprise. 

“T had always considered you my friend,” continued the Doctor. 

“What ’s the matter now?” asked Townsend. 

“Do you think it was the part of a friend to keep me ignorant as 
to the identity of Jack’s wife yesterday afternoon?” he asked. 

“Why, confound it, Fred,” returned Townsend wearily, “I did not 
know that she was Jack’s wife until this morning. How did you find 
out?” 

“T found it out this morning, too,” said Sterling. “I went to 
Jack’s house to see him, and came face to face with her there.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me she was in Jack’s house?” inquired 
Townsend, aghast. 

“Did you suppose Jack kept his wife in the stable or the back 
yard?” retorted Sterling savagely. 

“Both wives in the same house?” continued Townsend, who was 
beginning to think that something was wrong with this world. 

“ What are you talking about?” asked the Doctor, equally at a loss. 

“T’m talking about Jack Gray and his two wives,” snapped Town- 
send. 

“Oh, that’s all rubbish,” laughed Sterling. 

“About Jack and Laura?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I happen to know it is not all rubbish,” persisted Townsend. 
“ Jack and Laura are married.” 

“Bosh!” roared the Doctor. 

“But I know!” insisted the other. “I was told so this morning by 
the minister who married them.” And so distorted at that moment was 
poor Townsend’s mind that he really believed what he said was true. 
The Doctor was left speechless, and merely looked at his friend for 
further explanation. 

“He was in here to see me just a little while ago—the minister,” 
continued Townsend. “He was very much excited about it. Confound 
it, there goes that bell again!” 

He was quite right. The bell had rung sharply, and Tomi was 
gliding across the room. The two men gazed in expectancy, and were 
distinctly shocked at seeing the smiling countenance of Miss Leslie 
appear out of the dim hallway. 

“Good morning, Harry,” she said gaily, “or, perhaps better, good 
afternoon.” Then she ed to Sterling. “I had an idea I’d find you 
here, handing out the srs 

“Handing out the gossip!” exclaimed Sterling indignantly. 
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“ Well, no matter,” she continued. “You must go up to the Grays’ 
house as quickly as you can. Take my taxi—it’s waiting downstairs.” 

“ What ’s the matter up there now?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Jack ’s been arrested.” 

“For bigamy?” quickly asked Townsend. 

Laura laughed gaily. 

“T suppose he ought to be,” she said, “ but this time it’s for having 
a case of smallpox in the house and not reporting it to the Board of 
Health.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Sterling, snatching his hat. 

“ And it’s all your fault, too,” Laura said to him. “Go and ex- 
plain. The drug-clerk reported to the authorities, after filling your 
prescription.” 

“ Oh, the fool business!” groaned Sterling, and was off. 


XII. 


Unper ordinary circumstances, Harry Townsend would have been 
delighted to see Laura Leslie, and his manner would have been most 
attentive. But at this particular moment, filled as he was with false 
theories and twisted facts, he could with difficulty bring himself to his 
usual cordial manner toward his guest. Laura noticed, but paid little 
heed to his glum and cheerless demeanor, for she herself was figuring 
on how to tell him of Miss Pheenix’s identity, and of the complications — 
resulting from her unintended visit to his rooms. 

“T want to tell you about yesterday,” she began. 

“T think I know all I care to know,” replied Townsend solemnly. 

“Then, you have heard?” she asked, assuming that Doctor Sterling 
had given him the information about Miss Phoenix. 

“T have,” he grunted. 

“Don’t you think it’s funny?” 

Townsend felt as if he could lay violent hands on the beautiful girl 
who sat smiling at him across the room. How a woman who had done 
what Laura had done—who had treated a man as she had treated him— 
could come to him and ask if he did not think it was “ funny,” was quite 
beyond his present mental comprehension. He merely glared at her, 
and as he glared his indignation rose. | 

“Funny!” he exclaimed. “ You might, at least, have told me all 
the truth yesterday.” 

“ But I could not,” protested Laura, still in defense of Miss Phoenix. 
“T had promised not to.” 

“T suppose you know best,” he continued. “But I can’t help re- 
senting it. We have always been good friends—more than good 
friends ——” 
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“Don’t talk that way, Harry,” she broke in propitiatingly. “It’s 
of no importance.” 

“Of no importance!” he cried. “Of no importance! Bigamy is a 
sort of joke, eh?” 

“ Well, that bigamy business,” laughed Laura, wholly missing Town- 
send’s point, “ was the funniest scene I ever witnessed. You should have 
seen Mrs. Gray denouncing Jack as a self-confessed bigamist ! ” 

Townsend was nonplussed. How an intelligent woman could make 
light of so serious an affair, he could not comprehend. To think that 
she could deliberately go and marry a man whom she knew to be already 
married ! 

“ Don’t you think you have rather made a fool of yourself?” he ex- 
claimed dramatically. “ Have you no conscience? Have you no respect 
for your friends, no consideration for your own position?” 

“ Bravo!” she chirped enthusiastically. “Bravo, Harry! Put that 
in the second act! It’s fine! But what is it all about?” 

“You ask me that!” he railed. “You! You, of all women; to 
me, of all men! You know how I have felt toward you, you know how I 
have striven to do the best I could to aid you in this foolish ambition 
of yours to become a great actress—I who have begged you to leave the 
stage! And now, suddenly, without warning, with piteous foolishness, 
you go and marry—marry a man who——” He was choking with 
emotion. 

“Harry, dear!” Laura said quietly, with feigned alarm. “ And so 
early in the day, too!” 

He thought she was mocking him. He could stand it no longer. He 
feared his feelings would get the better of his language if he remained 
in her presence. He shook. his head with a sort of despairing groan, 
and sought refuge in his bedroom. 


XIII. 


CotoneL Crospy had walked less than a block upon leaving the 
Grays’ house, after having heard Gertrude Gray declare that her husband 
was a self-confessed bigamist, when the humor of the situation suddenly 
dawned upon him, and his momentary anger vanished into a hearty 
laugh. He realized that there must have been some mix-up of which he 
and the others were ignorant, and that, instead of going off in a huff, 
it would be much better for him to return and see if he could not help 
to get matters straightened out. With these good intentions in mind, 
he retraced his steps, and was considerably astonished to find at the 
front door of Jack Gray’s residence a policeman who refused him admit- 
tance. The officer declared there was smallpox in the house. The 
Colonel insisted that there was not; but he might as well have argued 
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with the Sphinx. And while he was talking a patrol wagon drove up, 
and Mr. Jack Gray, accompanied by Doctor Sterling, was taken away 
from there. 

The Colonel had to laugh again, but at the same time he felt there 
might be something serious in the affair, after all, and he determined 
to find Townsend and see if together they could not do something. 

By this time he had walked as far as Central Park West, and, there 
being a gate a short distance below, he turned in that direction, believing 
his chances of finding a taxicab more likely in that quarter. He 
entered the gate and headed for the Casino, where he knew he could get 
a cab. 

But not. many minutes later he was aroused from his thoughts by a 
voice at his elbow, calling him by name. He stopped before a bench 
upon which sat a young woman whom he recognized as one of the Mrs. 
Grays, but not the one he had dined with. 

“ What on earth are you doing here?” he asked, with considerable 
surprise. 

“T’m a fugitive from justice,” she replied promptly. 

“Well, justice has got Jack,” asserted the Colonel, with a chuckle. 

“Oh, if justice only did have him!” exclaimed Gertrude. “But 
I’m afraid it’s merely the police.” 

“ Yes, I saw it all,” proceeded the Colonel meditatively, “ when he 
was dragged off to the station house——” 

“ Did they take him?” interrupted Gertrude, in alarm. 

“Take him?” repeated the Colonel. “Indeed, they did! In a nice 
covered wagon, with a loud bell on the front, and two husky grooms in 
blue liveries and brass buttons standing behind.” 

“Poor Jack!” sighed his wife. 

“Doctor Sterling was with him,” continued the Colonel. “ Hell 
fix it up all right. I saw them off. Sterling sat with his legs hanging 
out behind, and he said it reminded him of his ambulance days. Clang! 
clang! and off they went!” The Colonel could not resist laughing again 
at the thought of it. “But how did you get away?” he asked. 

“T was in the kitchen,” she replied, “seeing about lunch; and I 
heard Jack at the front door, rowing with two policemen. I caught just 
enough of what was being said to know that that house was no place for 
me; so I slipped through the back yard and into our neighbor’s base- 
ment, where I greeted my neighbor’s cook, and walked quietly out of 
their front basement door and away. They would have taken me, too, I 
suppose ; and this time they might have fumigated me sure enough! ” 

“T wish you would tell me what this is all about,” begged the Colonel, 
who was still considerably in the dark. And so Gertrude launched into 
an elaborate narrative of the adventures of Miss Phoenix and of the 
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By the time she had concluded, the Colonel was in high good-humor, 
and his comment was that he proposed to make Jack look sick belete Be 
got through with him. 

“What has Jack done to you?” inquired Gertrude, in surprise. 

“In the first place,” replied the Colonel, “he has been lying to me 
for twenty-four consecutive hours. In the second place, look at this ;” 
and the old gentleman fumbled in his pocket until he found a newspaper 
clipping, which he handed to Mrs. Gray. “There was so much quick 
action this morning that I did not get around to this.” ~ 

Gertrude read the printed paragraph: 


NOTES OF THE GAY LIFE 


Colonel Crosby, the Montana millionaire, is spending a few days in 
New York before sailing for Europe. He is evidently enjoying his visit 
sto the metropolis. He dined last night at the Ritz with Miss Laura 
Leslie, the talented young actress who is about to create the leading 
role in Henry Townsend’s forthcoming comedy, “ The Blue Radish.” 


Mrs. Gray leaned back on the bench and gave way to gleeful and 
unrestrained hilarity. 

“T don’t see anything funny about it,” growled the Colonel. “I | 
took Jack out to dinner with a lady who I supposed was his wife, and 
this morning I find myself paraded in the public prints as one ‘ leading 


the gay life’! I don’t care so much about the New York papers, because 
I don’t know many people here; but suppose that story is telegraphed 
out to Montana? What do you suppose they would think of me out 
there? I am a vestryman of the church. And, you know, the Montana 
idea of an actress is quite different from yours or mine. Out there they 
think every actress is a giddy young person in pink tights and short 
skirts.” 

“But Miss Leslie is not that kind of actress,” argued Gertrude. 

“Certainly not,” agreed the Colonel. “She is a very charming 
woman. But that confounded newspaper does not specify. And Jack 
got me into all this! If I should tell his uncle Hiram that he dined 
about town with actresses——” 

“But surely you would not do that?” put in Gertrude. 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “in this particular instance, perhaps not.” 
And they both laughed together. 

It was decided that they should walk over to the Casino and telephone 
to the house, and to Miss Leslie, and to Townsend, and find out, if 
possible, how things were going with Jack. Then they would take a 
taxicab and join the others, wherever they were to be found. The first 
information they got was over Townsend’s telephone, which was answered 
by Miss Leslie. She was in considerable distress, and affirmed that 
Townsend was acting in a most peculiar manner and had shut himself 
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up in his bedroom. She asked Mrs. Gray if she would come to her 
while the Colonel went to court, or any other place, to get Jack and 
Doctor Sterling; and then they would all make a combined assault on 
the sulking Harry. Gertrude agreed at once, and in less than twenty 
minutes she was again upon the scene of Miss Phcenix’s unfortunate 
adventure. 

Laura explained that she thought Townsend had in some way gotten 
it into his head that she was actually married to Jack Gray, and he had 
persisted in misconstruing everything she had said or tried to say that 
morning. 

“Perhaps he’ll come out for me?” suggested Gertrude. Where- 
upon it was agreed that Laura should step into the little butler’s pantry 
and leave the field entirely to Mrs. Gray, who was to try to entice Town- 
send out of his cave and show him the error of his ways. The plan 
succeeded admirably, for after Gertrude had knocked on the door several 
times and had urged him in many different ways and intonations to 
come out and speak with her, Townsend realized that some strange 
woman had entered his apartments, for the voice was surely not Laura’s. 
He opened the door and came into the study, where Gertrude greeted 
him with a radiant smile. Townsend blinked and stammered a moment: 

“Ts n’t—is n’t this Miss Phoenix?” he asked. 

“The same,” replied Mrs. Gray gaily. 

“Of course!” laughed Harry Townsend. “I didn’t recognize you 
at first, with your clothes on—oh, I mean, dressed in this way.” 

“Don’t you think I look better?” she inquired. 

“You looked very well yesterday,” he replied gallantly. “But, 
Miss Phoenix, what are you doing here?” and he looked about the room 
to assure himself that Laura was not there. “How did you get in?” 

“T came through the door,” replied Mrs. Gray; “and I was not 
carried in this time. I have come because I have something to talk 
with you about.” 

“But, my dear Miss Phenix,” protested Townsend, “ you should 
not come to my apartments like this. You must realize that it would 
be extremely compromising for you if any one came in and found you 
here.” 

“ But, you see,” smiled Miss Pheenix, “ I am compromised already! ” 

“So!” exclaimed Townsend, whose mind was still balanced at a 
slight angle. “So you are ‘compromised already’! To that, I pre- 
sume, I owe the honor of this visit. I suppose you have come to seek 
reparation.” 

“ Reparation!” queried Miss Phcenix. 

“We will call it reparation,” said Townsend, with a slight sneer, 
“to use a polite term. No doubt liquidation is more in the line of your 
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purpose. 
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“Mr. Townsend!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, in utter amazement. 

“ Now, don’t carry on,” he continued. “You may think I ’m an easy 
mark, but I’m not. You can’t hold me up. I regret that I must close 
this interview. Allow me;” and he stepped to the hall and opened 
the door to usher Miss Phoenix out. 

Mrs. Gray, however, was in such a rage of indignation that, even if 
she had been willing to leave the room, she was actually too angry to 
move. Also, when Townsend threw open the door, two men, pounding 
up the steps, turned toward him, and were soon disclosed as Jack Gray 
and Doctor Sterling. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come, Jack!” cried Gertrude, encouraged 
at the sight of her protector. 

“What are you doing here?” he inquired fiercely. And then, look- 
ing about him, “ Where is that man? Where is Townsend?” 

“ Right here,” Townsend replied, coming forward into the little group. 

Jack made an effort to control himself. 

“T want a few words with you,” he began. “ Perhaps it might be 
better for us to retire to another room.” 

“ Certainly, if you prefer,” acceded Townsend, a trifle puzzled. 

“No, indeed,” interrupted Gertrude. “ Have it out right here!” 

“T thought I told you to go!” said Townsend to her, with scant 
courtesy. 

“Tn spite of your insulting manner, sir———” began Gertrude. 

“ Have you been insulting this lady?” cried Jack savagely. 

“T don’t see that it’s any of your business if I have,” returned 
Townsend in kind. 

“You don’t, eh?” 

“T want you to understand that this is my house——” 

“Let me say a word!” begged Gertrude, stepping between the two. 

“You shall not say anything here!” persisted Townsend. “The 
sooner you go——” 

“T won’t have you address her in that tone!” cried Jack. 

my own “will ‘yout™ veterted Town- 
send. “This woman——” 

“Don’t refer to her as ‘ this woman,’ ” snarled Jack. 

“Well, then, this Miss Phenix——” 

“Miss what?” cried Jack. 

But here Doctor Sterling, who had been standing like a wooden man, 
suddenly came to life, and, seizing Townsend by the arm, exclaimed : 

“Harry! It can’t be that you don’t know who this lady is?” 

“Confound it!” Townsend retorted, “how should I know? I 
have never seen her but once before in my life, when she was carried 
into my apartments nearly dead. And because Laura Leslie nursed her 
and cared for her, she comes back to-day to try to blackmail me——” 
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“Shut up, you idiot!” the Doctor yelled. “This lady is Mrs. Jack 
Gray!” 

The silence that fell on that little group made the sound of taxicab 
horns in the street below sound like the bellow of the Bull of Bashan. 
Miss Leslie took advantage of the climax to emerge from her pantry 
into the middle of the group. She held up a warning finger, as if any 
one who spoke would be punished, and she spoke slowly but firmly: 

“ Jack thinks his wife has had an affair with Harry. She has not. 
Harry thinks I am married to Jack. I’m not. Doctor Sterling has a ~ 
wrong idea about many things, too. Now, if everybody will agree to 
keep quiet until I get through, I ’ll tell everybody what everybody wants 
to know; and I guess I’m the only one who can do it, as I’ve been 
mixed up in the whole thing from start to finish.” 

There seemed to be a general desire for elucidation, and Miss Leslie 
proceeded with her informative discourse. First, she took Jack to the 
window and showed him the burned houses down the block. There were 
a lot of little shops on that street, and the houses that were destroyed 
by the fire might have been similar shops, from all one could tell by look- 
ing at them now. So Laura said nothing of a Turkish bath. She told 
Jack that Gertrude was in one of those houses when the fire occurred, 
that she was overcome, and that a fireman had carried her up to Town- 
send’s apartments. Doctor Sterling interrupted the narrative to say 
that he had seen many women carried into neighboring houses. 

“ And that’s why we came to christen her Miss Phoenix,” explained 
Townsend. 

Miss Leslie then put Jack on the grill, and told all about his stupid 
performances; and she had a little fun with Townsend about his wild 
ideas of bigamy and blackmail. When she had finished her story, and 
had answered volleys of questions from Harry and Jack, Doctor Sterling 
took the floor and asserted that Mrs. Gray must be a woman of iron 
nerve to be able to go through what she had during the past twenty-four - 
hours without being a nervous wreck. 

“You had better take the advice I gave you this morning, Jack,” 
he said, with a nod of his head toward Gertrude. 

“Yes, dear,” said Jack fondly, taking his wife’s hand; “ you must 
be pretty well tired out. I think you had better go right from here to a 
Turkish bath, and get a good rub and a rest.” 

Gertrude nearly fainted. Doctor Sterling thought she had at last 
given way. 

“ Yes, a Turkish bath is the best thing in the world for you, and it 
won’t hurt you to take them regularly,” he added. 

Gertrude put her arms around Laura’s neck, and let out one or two 
gentle little sobs. 
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THE HABITUAL USE OF 
ALCOHOL 


By Horacio C. W ood 
> 


LCOHOL has been used to such enormous extent by the human 
race since Noah drank of the wine of his vineyard, that the 
aggregate moneys expended upon it would make the united 

national debts of the world appear as a microscopic financial atom 

beside them ; and as its literature is almost as vast as the centuries, a 

new article upon the subject would appear to be a superfluity. There 

are, however, at this moment cogent justifications for recalling popular 
attention to the subject. 

Strange as it may seem, it is only within the last few years that 
we have learned with clearness and positiveness the action of alcohol 
upon the animal system. We know that applied in concentrated form to 
tissues, alcohol is a powerful irritant narcotic, which finally kills all 
varieties of living matter. Taken in sufficient amounts, it is a universal 
poison to all parts of the system of man or of any other animal. When 
alcohol enters the blood through the stomach, it is carried in its 
entirety to the liver, and in concentrated form invades all the tissues 
of that organ. This is why so many drunkards die of chronic inflam- 
mation of the liver, known as cirrhosis. Such of the alcohol as escapes 
destruction in the body is chiefly thrown off through the kidneys, and 
here again, when gathered together in comparatively concentrated form, 
- it exerts its irritant influence, causing Bright’s disease. 

When alcohol is taken in small amounts, nearly all of it is burnt 
up in the system, the percentage of that which escapes destruction 
rising with the amount ingested, and also varying with the condition 
of the individual. Thus, a patient in typhoid fever is able to destroy 
very much more alcohol than is a normal man. The latest experi- 
ments show that when six ounces of whiskey are taken in a day, not 
over two per cent. of the alcohol usually escapes combustion. Within 
as well as without the human body burning alcohol must yield heat, 
a force which is convertible into mechanical and electrical forces, and 
therefore, theoretically at least, may serve the purposes of the body. 
The abnormal amount of fuel required for the production of the 
abnormal heat in fever is probably the reason why a typhoid: fever 
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ease has such remarkable power of destroying alcohol; i.¢., in the 

typhoid fever patient the internal fires are under forced draught, and 

_ must be fed with an abnormal amount of carbonaceous matter either 
through the mouth or at the expense of the fatty tissues of the body. 

The best authorities calculate that two ounces of alcohol are equiv- 
alent in heat-yielding power to 9.3 ounces of lean beef, and if the 
body be capable of using it the alcoholic force may supply sufficient 
power to maintain the normal circulation and respiration of an average 
man for one day. In most admirable researches, Atwater and Bene- 
dict have experimentally proven that the human organism does have 
the power of utilizing the force derived from a moderate amount of 
alcohol, and that the power, of alcohol in protecting the stored-up 
bodily fat from destruction during forced exercise is equal to that 
of a corresponding amount of ordinary starchy or oleaginous foods. 
It is perfectly correct, therefore, to say that alcohol is a food, but as 
it is incapable of being formed into tissues of the body, it is no more 
than a force-yielding food, and cannot entirely replace even starch and: 
oils in a diet table. 

That alcohol may be used as a food by the organism is confirmed 
by the fact that it is continually produced in the body and is a normal 
constituent of the blood. Ford obtained weighable quantities of it 
directly from the blood of animals. Lieben detected it in the urine of 
teetotalers, also in that of dogs, horses, and lions. Deschamp got it 
out of the urine of men who had not taken any of it for weeks. 
Rajewski distilled it, in sufficient amount to burn, from the bodies of 
rabbits. Hoppe-Seyler proved its presence in the brains, muscles, and 
livers of corpses of persons who had not been addicted to its use. The 
temperance reformer cannot help him or herself; day and night, 
week-days and Sundays, the internal distillery is at work. In justice, 
saints and sinners among us ought, as other, greater distillers, to pay 
a government alcohol-tax. 

From time immemorial it has been the belief of ordinary folk that 
alcohol is a stimulant to the circulation. So was it with doctors until 
a few years ago; but experimental results were so discordant and 
seemingly so pointed in another direction that finally a large section 
of the profession began to believe that alcohol in any dose depresses 
the circulation. Very recently, however, the whole matter has been 
reinvestigated, and I believe settled, in the Pharmacological Labora- 
tories of the University of Pennsylvania. It has been shown by Wood 
and Hoyt that the discrepancies have partly grown out of a curious 
duplex action of the drug, and partly out of the improper construction 
of apparatus previously used by experimenters. The hydraulics of 
the circulation is that of a pump giving propulsive force acting against 
the friction-resistance of an elaborate system of tubes of various and 
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varying sizes. It is plain that under such circumstances the pressure 
depends both upon the force behind and upon the resistance in front 
of the blood waves, and that the rate of flow is affected almost as 
much by the size of the tubes as by the power exerted of the propelling’ 
force. It was shown by Wood and Hoyt that alcohol increases the 
amount of work done by the heart and widens the blood-tubes. The 
increased pushing force and lessened resistance results in an enormous 
increase in the rate of the flow of blood without a constant rise of the 
arterial pressure. Wood and Hoyt experimentally demonstrated that 
in the dog nearly twice as much blood per minute will pass through 
the carotid artery after than before the exhibition of the proper dose 
of alcohol, and that a similar action is exerted upon human beings 
by the drug. 

There is at present no clear proof that in any dose alcohol directly 
stimulates the nerve-centres, so that it is probable that the greater 
brilliancy and activity of conversation produced at a dinner by the 
circulating champagne depends solely upon the greater supply of blood 
to the brain. The carotid arteries supply the brain as well as the 
face, and the flushing cheeks are the index of a like flushing of the 
brain. 

The whole drift of our present knowledge is to show that upon 
the general nutrition alcohol exerts no definite influence. At one time 
it was thought seriously to lessen the consumption of oxygen and the 
waste of the tissues of the body, but this appears to have been an error. 
Nor does it ‘stimulate the production of animal heat, save only in such 
cases as there is lack of fuel, such as fatty and other carbonaceous 
matters, in the system. 

The question as to the propriety of using alcohol habitually has 
a most important moral side, but with this the physiologist does not 
deal; the physical side, i.e., whether such use is helpful or hurtful, 
alone claims his attention. As on the witness stand, in court, my 
answer to the question as to the practical food value of alcoholic drinks 
shall precede the explanation. The answer is, the habitual use of 
moderate alcoholic draughts may be helpful or it may be most hurtful, 
the diversity of result depending upon the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual involved. 

I have been actively engaged in the practice of medicine for more 
than forty years, and my experience is, that the majority of deaths 
of men between the ages of fifty and sixty-five years are due to one 
or more of the three following causes: early sexual dissipation, the 
use or abuse of alcohol, and excessive eating. Of these, probably the 
most common and deadly physical sin is that of overeating. At least, 
among Americans in good financial circumstances, I should estimate 
its death-harvest as the largest of the three. In India, on the other 
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hand, the funeral palm belongs to under-eating. When the habitual 
overeating is combined with the use of alcohol, then the two co-acting 
forces are most deadly in their effects. 

When the Norwich Union Life Insurance Company of England 
opened its offices in Italy, it was found that if the alcoholic limitations 
used by the company were adhered to no business could be done. 
Directed by the company, Dr. W. W. Baldwin, then the chief Anglo- 
Saxon practitioner upon the peninsula, examined into the matter and 
reported that the habit of the lower and middle classes of Italians 
was to take for each of the three daily meals a quart of native wine 
and a large dish of macaroni, animal foods scarcely appearing in the 
diet. Under such daily routine meals are enjoyed and physical strength 
is preserved, yet drunkenness is most rare, and, according to Baldwin, 
alcoholism never appears and gout or gouty degenerations are almost 
unknown. On the other hand, when the Anglo-Saxon, German, or 
other northerner settles in Italy, and adopts the wine habits of the 
Italian, maintaining his old eating habit, terrible gouty degenerations 
appear usually within one or two years. A similar thing may be seen 
in Germany. The poor man in Munich takes his family of an evening 
to the Loewenbrau, where for a few pfenniges he not only enjoys 
magnificent military music, but obtains also radishes, brown bread, 
and excellent beer. On this the family sups with the enjoyment that 
a prince might envy. Later, perhaps, the industrious husband accumu- 
lates riches, and Schinken and Wurst and other delicatessen grace the 
family table, whereupon gout drags Hades up to earth. 

In Europe the lower classes are under- rather than over-fed. So it 
is that he who would deprive the poor European peasant of his stoup 

‘of wine or beer would take away from the peasant’s meal that which 
gives zest to it, and by stimulating appetite and stomach aids in the 
digestion of the coarse food, and at the same time supplies to the body 
fuel which is lacking in the frugal repast. Such a reformer would 
increase the hardness of an already hard lot and diminish the life aver- 
age. On the other hand, he who advocates the habitual use of alcoholic 
drinks by Americans not only directly by increasing the amount of 
food ingested but also indirectly by stimulating appetite and digestion 
adds to the food-burden which may be already causing widespread 
degenerations in heart, arteries, and kidneys. 

The moral side of the alcohol question, which has not been con- 
sidered in this article, is of tremendous importance, but I shall leave 
its discussion to others, after pointing out that from all time the love 
of alcoholic excess is a peculiar sin of northern races. The greatest 
amount of drunkenness I have ever seen in a limited space and time 
was in certain streets of London about the time of the night-closing 
of the taverns; the next greatest was in the railroad cars of Prohibition 
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Maine, when the autumnal migration of the lumber-workers to the 
woods was going on; while the Christian countries in which I have 
seen the least drunkenness are Italy and Greece. So has it always 
been; the Norsemen habitually made long sea expeditions without 
their wives but with abundant supplies of mead, and in Walhalla their 
chief joy was to be the quaffing of toasts to themselves and other 
heroes; the Romans and Greeks never journeyed far from women, 
and in their religious rites and their heavenly visions priestesses and 
goddesses played an important part. Mahomet knew well the ten- 
dencies of the races he desired to conquer, when, although forbidding 
the use of wine, he permitted polygamy, and filled the halls of his 
heaven with houris endowed with the beauty of eternal youth. 

The Anglo-Saxon, the German, and the Celt represent the northern 
races, and the American of to-day is therefore by inherited instinct 
prone to alcoholic excess. He who among us would devise some prac- 
tical means of uprooting or controlling this instinct would indeed be 
a benefactor of his race. Is there, however, any other way than getting 
the love and fear of God, and the full appreciation of the duty of 
self-control in all things, deep into the hearts of the people? For if 
prohibition is really to succeed in larger communities, it must 
be based upon an overwhelming public opinion, é.e., upon an over- 
whelming majority of the voters. 


THE COMMON ROAD 
BY JANE BELFIELD 


GARDEN and a desert stretch between 
A The Land of Nothing Known and All Is Clear; 
And he who journeys Thence must both these tread, 
Nor gain the There till he has proved the Here. 


The garden and the desert! Both are fair; 
And who the common road would disallow? 
Or seek another way to reach the goal, 
Attain the Then before he knew the Now? 


Sometimes the garden withers. In the sands 
A cool and green oasis may be found. 
Sometimes from journey’s end a Shadow stoops 
To whisper to the Substance, “ Godward—bound! ” 


MRS. MARDEN’S PILGRIMAGE 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


» 


Marden had left that unostentatious village fifty years ago and 

had not seen it since, yet she thought she recognized familiar 
landmarks. Rapturously dropping her travelling-bag on the feet of 
the woman sitting beside her, she rose and flattened her eager features 
against the window-glass in an effort to enlarge her reminiscences. 
The victim of her excitement, an angular lady, with a clear but un- 
emotional regard in life, turned a hardened visage upon Mrs. Marden, 
removing her feet, at the same time, from under the bag with such stolid 
but frank disapproval that her fellow traveller turned hastily to 
apologize. 

“TI do hope you will excuse me,” she stammered, as she shamefacedly 
recovered the bag from the aisle. “I was getting ready to leave the 
car when I saw Cobb’s Hill, ard then I got so excited I just didn’t 
know what I was doing. I do hope it didn’t hurt your foot.” 

She looked down upon the other woman with a more than atoning 
regret, but that embittered individual vouchsafed only a frigid bow 
that by no means spelt forgiveness. 

“Tt’s the place where I was born,” Mrs. Marden went on irre- 
pressibly, ignoring this lack of interest. She felt that she had to talk 
to some one. “I’m coming back for my first visit since I left it at 
sixteen. Think of that! The old home belongs to my cousin now, and 
she lives there, so, you see, it’s still in the family. I’m to spend 
Thanksgiving in it. Imagine how I feel | And the town doesn’t 
seem one bit changed!” 

The train had nearly stopped, but it was s obvious that no one else 
was getting off at Allendale. The men and women near Mrs. Marden, 
apparently destined for the larger delights of Phillipsburg, a thriving 
town three stations further on, regarded her excitement with tolerant 
interest. That lady continued to soliloquize aloud, because it was now 
less embarrassing to do so than to stop. 

“T believe that’s the very same station,” she remarked quietly, as 
the dingy building came into view, “and, upon my word! if there 
is n’t old Jonas Pringle standing on the platform! Yes—no—oh!”— 
her plump face clouded and she smiled consciously. “ How silly of 
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me!” she added slowly. “Jonas Pringle was sixty when I left. He’d 
be more than a hundred now! That must be his oldest son, standing 
just as his pa used to, and looking exactly like him.” 

The grim stolidity of the woman beside her relaxed a little at this. 

“T’m afraid you Il find a good many changes,” she remarked, with 
calm precision, “if you have n’t seen the town since that old man was 
a boy. Towns change quickly nowadays.” She added, with a settling 
of her chin which took the place of a sigh from a less adamantine 
breast, “ So do folks.” 

Mrs. Marden smiled again, this time comfortably, as if it were 
a habit. 

“That ’s so,” she conceded with undiminished cheerfulness. “ But 
Allendale is n’t like most places. It’s on a side line, you see. Folks 
don’t come here much—and they leave here less. There is n’t anything 
happening to change Allendale—at least, that ’s what my cousin writes 
to me. So I’ve thought of it, all these years, just like it was the day I 
left. Why, my children and my grandchildren know every nook and 
turn in it, from my descriptions. They could find their way around 
it if they dropped off here from an airship on a dark night. And I 
expect to find Grandma Moore’s brass candlestick standing on the little 
table at the head of her bed, left side, just where it always used to be. 
I’ll be hurt if it is n’t there.” 

The austere lady relented still more. 

“T hope you won’t be disappointed about bigger things,” she said. 
“T would n’t want to risk it myself. I think you got courage. I’d 
feel like the last apple on the tree if I was doing it,” she added frankly. 

Mrs. Marden dropped the bag she had rescued, and stared at her 
in artless surprise. 

“Risk it!” she repeated. “What’s there to risk? Why, it’s 
been the dream of my life to come back like this—no, not exactly like 
this,” she added honestly. “I wanted my children and my grand- 
children along, too, so ’s I could show them the place I ’ve always talked 
about. I wanted them to see the old water-wheel, and the spring 
house, and the creek, and the swimming hole. But it could n’t be that 
way, so I had to come alone. I decided that was better than never 
coming at all.” 

She sighed, and made a little grimace over her own sentimentality. 
Then she picked up the bag again, nodded to the other woman, and 
went forward, ready to descend the steps the moment the train stopped. 
Her cheeks were pink with excitement, and her gray eyes shone as she 
swept the foreground with quick, keen glances that missed no detail of 
her surroundings. 

The station building was not the one she remembered, after all, she 
realized at once, but the group of idlers lounging about seemed reas- 
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suringly untouched by the years. That old man with the battered 
straw hat on the back of his head was certainly Jonas Pringle’s oldest 
boy, or Jonas himself come from the grave to welcome her; and the 
young fellow whittling and whistling might be Dick Heminway, who 
had lent his youth, seemingly, to the upholding of the left wall of the 
former building. Then she remembered that Dick Heminway had 
redeemed his inglorious boyhood by a gallant death at Gettysburg, and 
she sighed and pulled herself back to the present. 

“T must n’t think of the folks who were old when I was here,” she 
reminded herself. “Of course they’re all gone. I must look for 
those who were children then. There ought to be some of them left. 
Wonder if I’ll know them?” 

Her cousin had promised to meet her at the train, but there was 
no one she recognized on the platform, though she realized that every 
man and boy probably knew her. The return of Cynthia Marden to 
her native hills after half a century was an event in Allendale. But 
no one elected to constitute himself a committee of welcome, so she 
waited patiently for her cousin, looking about her with interest, and 
glad of the opportunity to be alone for a moment with her memories. 
At the left of the station the town’s main street wound upward, like 
a band of drab; but Mrs. Marden did not look that way. Her eyes 
were following the sunny slope of Cobb’s Hill on the right, where the 
blackberry bushes once grew thickest, and her thoughts were vividly 
with a small, fat girl in a pink sunbonnet who used to pick them. 
She was recalled to the moment by an angular woman with snapping 
black eyes, who approached her with swift steps and a hand out- 
stretched. 

“ Ain’t this Cousin Cynthy?” asked the newcomer tentatively. 
And she added, “I’m Sadie Gardner. I’m sorry I’m late.” 

Mrs. Marden grasped the hand and kissed the other woman’s thin 

cheek. 
“ Of course you ’re Sadie,” she responded heartily. “ You haven’t 
changed a mite. I’d have known you anywhere! My, but you were 
a clip in the old days, Sadie! I don’t believe you’ve got over it,” she 
added hopefully, with a long, appraising glance at the other woman. 


Her cousin laughed. 
“ Well,” she said, “considerin’ that I was fifteen when you left, 


an’ I’m sixty-five now, that’s claimin’ considerable. I feel some- 
times as if the years had used me pretty hard. They been good to 
you,” she added, with an appreciative nod. 

She relieved the visitor of her hand-bag as she spoke, and demanded 


her trunk-check. 
“T7ll just leave it here at the station,” she explained, “an’ Jeff 


will bring the trunk up this evening. Ain’t some of the men had sense 
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enough to speak to you? They knew you was comin’. Scared, I guess. 
They ain’t much used to city folks. You don’t know Jeff,” she added, 
as she led her guest to the baggage-room, and indicated a rustic youth 
waiting there. “He wasn’t the catch of the town in your day, like 
he is now, breakin’ all the girls’ hearts. But you an’ me played with 
his grandma, Lizzie Simpson. Remember her? ” 

Mrs. Marden remembered, and offered her hand to Lizzie Simpson’s 
grandson, who grinned sheepishly as he took it. He promised to de- 
liver the trunk “right after supper,” and turned to a bystander 
with a preoccupied manner, intended to show this visitor from the 
outer world that there was much going on in Allendale which might 
well escape the unobservant. It merely reminded her, however, of 
the youthful airs of his predecessor of fifty years ago, and another 
chord of memory echoed in her heart as she smiled and sighed. 

Mrs. Gardner led the way up Main Street. She was a brisk little 
woman, with an unconquerable spirit and a big, comprehending heart, 
on which her family and neighbors leaned generously, and would con- 
tinue to as long as it beat in her withered breast. It was plain that 
the years had used her badly, yet they seemed to drop from Mrs. Marden 
as she looked at this favorite cousin of her childhood, this Sadie, so 
bent, so worn, and yet, in essentials, so like the fiery, hot-tempered, 
honest-souled girl of years ago that the visitor's heart warmed gloriously 
in their reunion. Mrs. Gardner’s acceptance of her, too, bridged the 
interval as if it had been a year. She was as simple, as natural, and 
as glad to see her cousin as if they were still the budding belles of 
Allendale. She had never heard of Mrs. Marden’s widening life and 
worldly affluence in the West, but it would not have changed her if 
she had. She kept resolutely to the intimate note struck in the first 
moment of their meeting. 

“TI knew you right off,” she said, as they walked up the street 
together. “Of course I ain’t sayin’ you ain’t changed, but I guess 
there ’s some of the old Cynthy in you yet. See the creek? That’s 
the hole where Johnny Miller did most of his fishin’. Remember the 
day we crept up behind him and pushed him in?” 

The two laughed together, much as they had laughed then. 

“You were a case!” ejaculated Mrs. Marden enthusiastically. 

She kept step with her cousin, her handsome travelling costume, 
erect carriage, and fashionable hat in sharp contrast to Sarah Gardner’s 
simple bonnet, rusty alpaca garments, and bowed old back. 

“This visit means so much to me,” she went on. “ My, Sadie! I 
can’t tell you how I’ve looked forward to it all my life! I never 
dreamed I’d wait so long. I was always planning to start soon, and 
then something came up to keep me home. But now John’s dead, and 
all the children are married, so I’ve got plenty of time.” 
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She paused, but Mrs. Gardner did not speak. Mrs. Marden hur- 
ried on, yielding to a sudden impulse to unbosom her heart even here 
in the town’s familiar old highway, where she and Sadie had taken their 
tottering steps as babies. 

“ My children love me, but nobody really needs me,” she continued. 
“That ’s what hurts. They ’ve all got their own homes now, and they 
run them to suit themselves. Sometimes it seems as if I just can’t 
sit down and fold my hands and admit that my work’s done, and live 
the way they want me to. Isn’t it terrible when we get old, Sadie, 
and nobody really needs us? I don’t let myself think about it any 
more than I can help. I was getting so blue that I was glad to come 
away for a visit and try to forget it.” 

Her cousin laughed, not unsympathetically. 

“T ain’t had a chance to find out much about how you feel when 
work ’s done,” she said. “I’m busy from sun-up to bedtime, an’ I 
expect to be as long as I last. Joe’s a sick man, and he’ll never be 
better. I’ve got him to take care of. Mary’s a widow, an’ her and 
her children live with us. Of course she helps me all she can, but the 
children are little and they take most of her time. I—I do some 
sewing, too.” 

For the first time, her manner showed hesitancy. Then she went 
on with fine candor. 

“We have n’t much left, you see. We’ve lost about everything. 
I might’s well prepare you for that. We’ve got the old place still, 
but it’s more than I can do to keep it up. We’ve had to offer it for 
sale. There’s a man lookin’ at it now; I guess he’s goin’ to take it. 
Meantime, we’ve got our own chickens and eggs and potatoes, and 
we don’t buy much else. I suppose you won’t mind that for a while,” 
she added—“ livin’ the simple life, I mean. They say city folks like 
it for variety.” 

There was a bit of anxiety in her tone now, though she tried to 
speak lightly. Mrs. Gardner was a generous soul, and it hurt her 
to seem to fail in hospitality to the cousin who had lived in her faith- . 
ful heart so long, though their letters had often ceased for years at a 
time. Mrs. Marden took her arm and pressed it. 

“Well, I guess not,” she answered, falling into the other’s col- 
loquial style with a casual ease that would have horrified her married 
daughters. “We pay for fresh eggs, but we don’t often get ’em in big 
cities. Anything real fresh will be a treat to me. My, I believe this 
street isn’t changed a mite since I left, fifty years ago.” 

She looked around as she spoke, recognizing with delight the old 
landmarks, and missing the expression of outraged civic pride on 
her cousin’s face. 

“Why, Cynthy Marden!” exclaimed that offended townswoman. 
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“ Where ’s your eyes? Three new buildings have gone up here since 
you left. There’s the bank across the street. That’s the new town 
hall on the corner. It was built ten years ago. And the library ’s 
right near our house. It went up last year. We been havin’ quite 
a little boom. The Allendale Citizen says so.” 

She was so obviously hurt that her guest sought hastily to soothe 
her. 
“Of course,” she said quickly, “I know. I noticed them right 
off. They ’re beautiful buildings! What I meant was that the old 
buildings are left, too; the ones I remember. The same shops are 
here, and the same trees and houses, and—and the same all-round 
look. The children tried to make me believe it would all be different, 
but I knew better. There’s the Rorkes’ old red brick house! Dear, 
- dear! what happy times we had there, playing with Addie and Kitty 
Rorke.” 

Mrs. Gardner nodded. 

“Both dead,” she said succinctly. “Youll find changes in our 
home,” she added irrepressibly, returning to her one obsessing thought 
—the passing of her shelter of a lifetime. “ Ours used to be the big 
place of the town in old times. Don’t you remember? Now it needs 
paint and—oh, well”—she checked herself—“we’ve done the best 
we could.” 

Mrs. Marden hesitated. The news of the impending sale was 
something of a blow to her. Then she spoke, slowly. 

“What are you going to do, Sadie, after you sell?” she asked. 
“ Have you made any plans? ” 

The other woman’s wrinkled face grew haggard under her gaze. 

“T dunno what we ’ll do,” she said at last. “ We—we hope they ’ll 
be enough left, over the mortgage, to buy us a little home.” She 
quickened her step now, and added briskly, as if glad to change the 
subject, “I didn’t mean to say much about it, but of course you ’ll 
see the sign. Here’s the old place. Would you know it?” 

Mrs. Marden stopped in front of the wide gateway, where a dilapi- 
dated gate hung on rusty hinges, and looked hungrily at her birthplace. 
The trees she remembered were still there, and the archway of maples 
leading to the house was merely higher and darker; but the house itself 
looked lonely and forbidding. Many of its windows were uncurtained, 
several of its shutters hung awry, and its naked boards pleaded elo- 
quently for paint. The new sign, “ For Sale,” seemed to have sucked 
in all the prosperity of the place, so arrogant was it in its trim fresh- 
ness. But the front door sprang hospitably open, a rapturous puppy 
rolled out to meet them with shrill barks, and a small girl in a blue 
pinafore emerged from the hall and greeted the visitor with shy 
pleasure. 
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“My grandchild,” Mrs. Gardner explained. “Mary’s second— 
Allie. She’s eight, and Mother’s little helper; ain’t you, Allie?” 

Mary herself, a faded woman forty years old and looking fifty, waa 
close behind her offspring. With a swelling heart, Cynthia Marden 
followed her along the hall after their greetings, and up the stairs 
so thinly protected by the worn carpet. Her hand touched the banis- 
ters as she ascended, and then clung there affectionately, as if in the 
loving grasp of a friend. She had made her first tentative journeys 
down those stairs as a baby, holding to that polished rail with all the 
strength of her tiny fingers, and sitting down every few steps to rest. 
When she was older she had crept tremblingly up those stairs to bed, 
seeing in the dim shadows of early evening the outlines of Indians and 
ghostly figures, and of crouching animals waiting to spring. In the 
morning she had slid down the polished rails, making up by daylight 
recklessness for her timorousness in the dark. All these and other 
memories crowded upon her as she turned to her cousin. 

“Do you mind taking me to Mother’s room first?” she asked. 
“And Grandma Moore’s? I’d like to see them right away, before I 
even take off my things. I’ve thought of them so much, and wondered 
if they were changed.” 

Her cousin nodded. 

“You ’re goin’ to sleep in your mother’s room,” she said, “ under 
the old risin’-sun quilt. I thought you’d like that. Ill take you 
to Grandma Moore’s room now. It’s got her four-poster in it yet, 
but most of the other things are changed. Some of ’em is in your 
mother’s room, though—the one you ’re goin’ to have.” 

They were in the hall of the second floor now, facing the door 
leading to a large front room, and, as she spoke, Mrs. Gardner pushed 
it open. The visitor crossed the threshold, and her hostess stepped 
back into the hall and closed the door. As she did so, she made a 
quick signal to the others, and they went downstairs obediently, marvel- 
ling over this sentimentality in aged hearts. 

Cynthia Marden was left alone. She walked slowly to the centre 
of the room, her skirts rustling oddly amid its silence, and there she 
stood still and looked around, while the years fell from her. In that 
instant fifty years and their crowding episodes were swept aside. She 
was a little girl again, with a stent of patchwork to show Grandma 
Moore. Instinctively her feet turned toward the sunny window where 
the old lady used to sit, her knitting in her lap, her Bible on the table 
close beside her. Cynthia saw her push her spectacles back on her brow 
as she bent to look at the child’s needlework and pointed out the stitches 
that were crooked or too long. The sound of her voice came floating 
down the long avenue of the years. The old lady in the room, with 
the kisses of her own grandchildren still warm on her cheeks, actually 
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felt again the tentative weakness.of the knees that accompanied the 
inspection of her childish sewing by Grandma Moore’s keen old eyes. 

She moved slowly about the r20m, stopping before the objects she 
recognized. The four-poster was where it used to be, and there was a 
familiar pie-crust table, on which she remembered cutting out paper 
dolls; but the little stand was gone, and the brass candlestick she 
remembered so well, and the snuffe~3. These things were merely mem- 
ories now, like the old head that used to lie on the pillows when 
Cynthy crept in to say good-night. She recalled again her awe of 
Grandma’s night-cap, and her interest in the great brass warming-pan 
that had mitigated the cold sheets for Grandma’s thin body. Was it 
fifty years ago? Or were those fifty years a dream, and the sturdy 
children she had brought into the world mere phantoms of that dream? 
She experienced a strange sense of unreality. 

Mrs. Gardner was waiting for her in the hall. She threw an affec- 
tionate old arm over her cousin’s shoulders as they started for the 
next room, but her comment was terse. 

“Must feel kinda queer,” she said. “Ill leave you now,” she 
added, when she reached the room her guest was to occupy. “ We’ll 
have supper in about an hour. I thought you ’d like to rest and change 
your dress and get the dust off. Mary has left hot water for you, and 
there ’s a cup of tea and some little cakes on the tray, that you might 
relish.” 

Mrs. Marsden leaned forward and kissed her, and, finding something 
comforting in this tangible outcome of the flight of time, after so 
many ghosts, repeated the caress. 

“You’re just as kind, Sadie,” she murmured. “You seem to 
know the way I feel. You always were one to understand, even when 
we were children.” 

The other laughed a little. 

“Well, I always kinda thought things out,” she conceded, “so I 
can guess how it must seem to you to come back here after fifty years, 
and go into the rooms where you and your folks lived when you was 
little. Don’t hurry. Come down when you’re ready.” 

She went away, and Mrs. Marden entered the room and closed the 
door. This had been her mother’s room, the room in which, when 
Cynthia was ten, her mother had died. With a catch of her breath, 
the old lady looked around her. Here, too, the bed was the same— 
the bed in which her mother had fallen asleep for the last time. The 
rising-sun quilt blazed upon it. Grandma’s table stood at its head, 
with the old brass candlestick, or its twin, ready for use. For a 
long time she stood looking at these things, and struggling with that 
growing sense of unreality. Then her eyes found and lingered on other 
familiar objects—the brass-framed mirror between the windows, a 
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high-boy, a sewing-table she thought she recognized, and—yes, the pic- 
tures she had loved as a child. There they were—pink and blue ladies 
with balloon skirts, offering ridiculous bouquets, which botany could 
not analyze, to gentlemen whose legs were of a surprising thinness, and 
whose deportment was formal to the last degree. Also, there were 
little girls with flat hats, wading in brilliantly colored brooks, with a 
hardihood that seemed foreign to them, and regarded with smirking 
indifference by boys standing with ideal ease on the perilously sloping 
bank. Suddenly an old-fashioned sampler caught her eye. She 
crossed the room quickly to look at it. Yes. 


WROUGHT BY CYNTHIA MOORE 
SEVEN YEARS OLD 


ran the needle-wrought text. Some of the worsted letters staggered 
slightly, but it was a fairly creditable achievement for an infant of 
such tender years. Standing before it now, nearly seventy, Cynthia 
recalled the pricked and bleeding fingers that had accompanied the 
production of this masterpiece, and felt a tingling sensation in her 
smooth finger-tips. 

“TI must ask Sadie to give me that,” she said to herself. “The 
children would be glad to have it, I s’pose,” she added doubtfully. She 
wondered if, after all, the quaint thing would find a place in any of 
the modern fashionable houses owned by her prosperous sons and 
daughters. Somehow, she could not see it there. 

“T’ll keep it =e then,” she said inwardly, answering her own 
thought. 

‘She turned to the rising-sun quilt, flaming with still vigorous splen- 
dor on the bed. It was the work of Grandma Moore’s mother’s hands— 
almost the last work they did, it was said. But the colors seemed as 
vivid as they had a hundred years ago, and the elaborate hand quilting 
it revealed offered eloquent testimony to the patience of this inde- 
fatigable ancestor. 

“T suppose the children would like it if I ’d settle down to that sort 
of thing,” mused Great-grandmother Capon’s descendant, as she traced 
the design with an absent finger. “Grandmothers were willing to be 
grandmothers in those days. They put on caps and took up their knit- 
ting, and settled down in the chimney-corner at fifty, and they let the 
world rush by. I wish J could do it, but I can’t—oh, I can’t! I wish 
the children could understand that. But how can they, living their 
lives? I wish—I ’most wish I’d stayed here in this quiet place, and 
married and settled down, and lived my life like the rest, and never 
come up against those modern notions.” 

When she went downstairs, an hour later, a picturesque group 
awaited her. Joseph Gardner, the invalid husband of Sadie, sat in his 
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reclining chair, and Mary’s little brood was clustered around him. A 
guest was a novelty in this simple household, she realized, and the 
children gazed-at her with eyes widened by fascinated interest. There 
were three of them, beginning with a lanky boy of fifteen, already 
justifying his being by activities round the place, as his grandmother 
mentioned, and ending with little Janey, a mite of four, whose spine 
had been injured in her babyhood, but who was now able to crawl around 
the floor at her grandfather’s feet. She and he were fellow invalids 
and great company for each other, the old man told the visitor. He 
added, with satisfaction, that Janey would soon be old enough to play 
checkers. “ Meantime,” he explained, “we take care of each other 
when the rest of the folks ’s busy.” 

Cynthia looked at Mary’s gaunt face and Sarah’s bent shoulders, 
and realized that here were two women who were “ needed”; but she 
realized, too, what taxing and mournful ministrations must be theirs. 
During the evening meal, which was a cheerful one, she and Sadie 
recalled thrilling episodes of the days of long ago, and the children, 
experiencing an awful joy in these revelations of youthful depravity, 
listened to them spellbound. 

“ First thing to-morrow morning I want to see Ida Stevens,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Marden delightedly. “Do you remember how Ida and I 
ran away from school once, and slept at a farmer’s house, and did n’t 
get home till next day, with the whole countryside hunting for us? 
We were very, very wicked little girls,” she added hastily, for the edifi- 
cation of the young ears taking in her words. The children shed this 
moral reflection with happy ease. 

“Did you get whipped?” asked Janey hopefully. 

“No, they were too glad to get us back. I—I mean,” the racon- 
teur hastened to add, “ we were so worn out by exposure and—and 
sorrow over what we had done, that they didn’t have the heart to 
whip us.” 

“You suffered enough for it afterwards, though,” explained Mrs. 
Gardner. “At least, Ida did. You left town and went West and 
got away from it, but Idy Stevens ain’t lived that thing down yet. 
Why, it gave her a reputation for being wild——~” She checked her- 
self. “Ill tell you about it afterwards,” she added, with a knowing 
look, which the children duly observed and secretly resented. 

Cynthia Marden ate strawberry preserves with a conscience at rest. 
“Tda and I will have a good laugh over that,” she remarked optimis- 
tically, as she accepted her third hot biscuit. “I’ve always wanted to 
talk about it with her.” 

Old Joseph Gardner spoke up at this. His chair had been wheeled 
into the dining-room, and he sat like a patriarch at the head of his 
table, his grandson beside him to attend to his needs. 
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“T would n’t count much on Idy,” he contributed, nodding his ven- 
erable head sagely. “I think she holds it agin you yet, Cynthy. You 
was older ’n her, you know, and Idy thinks you led her astray.” 

Mrs. Marden stopped her bit of biscuit midway on its journey to 
her lips, and stared at him in frank astonishment. 

“Holds it against me, after all these years? Nonsense!” she 
said frankly. “Ida Stevens isn’t a fool, is she?” 

“Well, she ain’t married.” Joseph Gardner offered this infor- 
mation as if it had definite bearing on Mrs. Marden’s question. “ An’ 
ye know how cranky women gets,” he went on. “I dunno that I’d 
count much on Idy, if I was you. She’s been unfort’net, too. You 
know she’s livin’ at the poor farm now.” 

Mrs. Marden gasped. “The poor farm!” she exclaimed. Then 
she added quietly, “Ill go see her to-morrow morning.” 

Mary shook her head. “I dunno’s I’d risk it,” she muttered 
thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Marden frowned. 

“T guess Ida won’t eat me,” she added firmly. “I’ve remembered 
her all my life. I remember everything about her, and I’m certainly 
going to see her in her trouble. I’ve brought her a present. I’ve 
brought you all presents,” she added, glad to turn her mind from the 
medieval picture of Ida Stevens brooding in the poor farm over a 
fancied grievance half a century old. 

The old man’s dull eyes brightened. Not many presents came his 
way. There was a thrill in the knowledge that one was coming now. 

“Presents!” he quavered. “Well, that’s real kind of you.” He 
tried to look interested in the conversation that followed, but it was 
plain his thoughts were on the coming gifts. 

“ As soon as my trunk comes, we ’Il get the presents out,” announced 
Mrs. Marden, when supper was almost over. She was enjoying very 
much the unusual sensation of being a centre of interest. In the homes 
of her fashionable daughters and successful sons, so many interests 
crowded to the front that “ Grandma,” if conventionally cherished, was 
a subdued ornament of the background. 

“It’s coming now,” cried little Janey, craning her neck to look 
past her mother’s head and through the front window. “I see the 
horse. I see the trunk, too. It’s a great b-ig trunk,” she added, with 
flattering emphasis. 

Her words were followed by a confirmatory bump in the hall. 

“Want it took upstairs, Mis’ Gardner,” called the cheerful voice 
of Lizzie Simpson’s grandson. 

“T’Il see to it.” Mrs. Marden was out of her seat and into the 
hall before they could reply. 

“T’ve had him leave it right inside the door, in the hall,” she 
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explained when she returned. “ You won’t mind if I unpack it there 
after supper, and bring the presents in one at a time. Then every 
one can see every one else’s presents,” she added happily. 

The children, restrained from speech by their grandmother, sat 
gazing toward the trunk with fascinated eyes. Seeing this, and the 
artless expectancy on the old man’s face, Mrs. Marden inwardly thanked 
the fortune that had made her bring them “something worth while,” 
as she expressed it to herself. She had really selected their gifts with 
the utmost care, after very thoughtful consideration of their various 
ages and conditions; and she had fiercely and successfully combated 
the efforts of a practical daughter-in-law to make her buy “ useful 
things.” She had even coldly declined to be the bearer of gifts made 
by other members of her family, if she herself did not approve of them. 

“There ’s hardly a real useful present among them,” she reflected 
now, with satisfaction. 

They crowded round her as she started to unpack. 

Janey’s gifts came first, in deference to her tender years. A music- 
box in the form of a doll, that whirled on the stick under its stiff 
petticoats and produced a gay German air, smiled up at the little 
invalid as she opened her package. An angel would have been more 
astonishing, but not so agreeable. Mrs. Marden wound it up, and 
the delicate child, her face white with excitement and ecstasy, gazed 
and listened in a rapture that made her elders exchange glances. 

“ She ’s crazy about music,” Sadie explained in an undertone, “and 
she ain’t never really had none before. We ain’t even got a melodeon.” 

There was another doll for Janey—a sturdy rag doll, made for 
much handling, that ejaculated “Mamma” when it was moved about 
in the owner’s little arms, and had a smile superior to Fate. Before 
these wonders from the toy masters of Germany even the elders in the 
Gardner family sat dumb. There were blocks and picture puzzles for 
Janey, too, and paper dolls, and a soap-bubble set, and a Mother Goose 
book. 

The old man’s gifts came next, for the visitor could not resist his 
irrepressible impatience. His faded eyes grew dimmer over a handsome 
dressing-gown, soft slippers, an electric night lamp, which flashed 
out brilliantly at the touch of his fingers, a small mechanical airship, 
and a box of mechanical butterflies. 

“They go all around the room when they ’re wound up,” said the 
guest, illustrating with the pretty trifles as she spoke. “I thought they 
might amuse you and Janey. When they fall she can pick them up 
and hand them to you to be started off again. There’s some more 
things, too, for you. John, my oldest son, is sending you a case 
of port by express, and Joe is sending a big box of new books and 
magazines. They ought to be here to-morrow.” 
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The old man’s voice trembled as he thanked her. He insisted 
on throwing the dressing-gown over his shoulders at once, and he 
snapped the electric light of his new lamp off and on till his wife 
nervously protested. But he experienced a delight in the airship and 
butterflies which dimmed these attractions, and almost obscured his 
interest in the gifts to the other members of the family. 

Jim, the lanky boy, was made happy by a set of boxing-gloves and 
a new League ball and bat, together with a wonderful collection of 
marbles selected by a cousin his own age. A cap and sweater of the 
latest style—the last articles a concession to the demands of the 
practical daughter-in-law—seemed to appeal to him also, to the relief 
of the anxious guest. 

“ They ’re so pretty, it don’t matter if they are useful,” Mrs. Marden 
had murmured peacefully when she yielded. She experienced her re- 
ward for this philosophy in the moment when he put them on, and 
then, thinking himself unobserved, regarded them long and approv- 
ingly in a convenient mirror. 

Little Allie received a beautiful doll, several picture-books, a box 
of dishes, gloriously complete, and an indoor croquet set, which she at 
once set up on the dining-room table, now happily cleared. Then 
Cynthia Marden turned to Sadie and Mary, whose tired faces had 
flushed a little in this atmosphere of joy. 

“T brought you both black silk dresses,” she said, almost shyly. 
“T got the material and all the trimmings and linings, and I want you 
to have them made in Phillipsburg, as part of the present. They have 
pretty good dressmakers in Phillipsburg now, have n’t they?” 

She opened the packages as she spoke, and the heavy lustrous silk 
gleamed in the soft light. Mary, a woman old before her time, sat 
and gazed at it, speechless. Mrs. Gardner put out a tentative hand and 
touched the soft folds, her gnarled fingers trembling. 

“ Why—Cynthy—Moore,” she said huskily. “I ain’t never had a 
silk dress in my hull life.” And she added, “I never expected to have 
one, no more’n I expected wings. I wonder if I ain’t asleep. I 
would n’t know what to do with it. I s’pose I can be laid out in it, 
though,” she added, with a sudden flash of satisfaction in her black 
eyes. 

Mrs. Marden unfolded the package of trimmings with brisk, capable 
hands. She was aware that the atmosphere was tense with feeling, so 
her voice took on a crisp, matter-of-fact intonation as she held up the 
lace and embroidery for inspection. She had rarely experienced a 
more thoroughly satisfying hour than this one, in which she came back 
to her old home as a lady bountiful to her less fortunate kin. Cer- 
tainly she had never appreciated more the advantages of a generous 
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“Well, I guess you "ll wear it to church a good many years first,” 
she explained, in answer to her cousin’s last remark. “I expect to live 
a long time yet, and it would be mighty impolite for you to die first. 
You ’re too young! Handsome, isn’t it?” she added, holding up the 
lace. “I think this is going to be real becoming to you, Sadie. 
We’li have a yoke of it, I think, and insertion in the sleeves. There ’s 
plenty. And the embroidery is for Mary’s dress. You see, Mary, 
it’s got a little color, dark and rich. I thought you’d like it.” 

Mary’s eyes shone. “I never saw anything so handsome,” she said, 
under her breath. Then Mrs. Marden produced her trump card. 

“T’ve brought hats, too,” she chirped delightedly. “There isn’t 
anything in this trunk but presents. My own big trunk’s coming on 
to-morrow. I wanted to surprise you. “IT was a risk to get the hats, 
I s’pose, but I got shapes I thought ought to be becoming, and they 
can be changed a little by the milliner in Phillipsburg if they need it. 
There ’s dresses for the children, too, and a new suit for Jimmy, from 
my sons. They wanted to give nice, sensible things. But I brought 
out my own presents first, because I’ve always hated sensible presents, 
and I always expect to. I hated them when I was a girl, and I hate 
them now. That’s why these hats have plumes and buckles on them, 
instead of sober bows.” She laughed happily as she ended. Then, 
for the next hour, the big trunk gave up its minor gifts, one by one, 
with explanations, exclamations, and an occasional shriek of delight 
from Janey, playing with her musical doll and the butterflies. 

When the guest went to her room that night, at an hour unusually 
late for that simple household, her hostess followed her across the 
threshold. 

“T dunno how to thank you, Cynthy,” she began. “I dunno’s I 
can ever do it, when I think how happy you ’ve made all of us.” 

Her black eyes were soft, and her voice was full of feeling. Some 
of this was reflected in her cousin’s eyes. 

“Happy?” she said quietly. “Have I really made you happy? 
If I’ve done that, then J ’m happy,” she added solemnly. “I’m afraid 
it’s a long time since I’ve made anybody really happy before. I used 
to do it, when John was alive and the children were little. Now I don’t 
have the chance.” 

“ Seems like it ’s too excitin’ and wonderful to be true,” Sarah Gard- 
ner went on, following her own thoughts. “I should n’t be surprised 
to wake up and find it had been just a dream. I shan’t forget it, but 
I ain’t a hand to say much. I wish there was something we could do 
for you,” she added longingly. 

Mrs. Marden put her arm over her thin shoulder. 

“There is, Sadie,’ she said. Her cousin stared at her. Then, 
as she read sincerity in the other’s eyes, her own brightened. 
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“Td just like to know what ’t is!” she exclaimed. “ Mercy, there 
ain’t anything I would n’t do for you, Cynthy,” she added softly. “I 
guess you know that. I’ve always had a special feelin’ for you, differ- 
ent from the way I felt for other folks, and you comin’ this way now 
makes it seem like you’re a good angel.” 

Mrs. Marden drew her toward the window-seat, and they sat down 
on it together, as they had often done when they were little girls. 
Both remembered this at the same moment, and instinctively their 
hands reached out and met and clung together. 

“Use me, Sadie,” said the visitor quietly. “That’s what you 
can do for me. Don’t make a visitor of me. Take me in, as one of 
your family. Let me help you. Let me feel that I am needed some- 
where. We’re not just cousins—we’re friends. We’ve got a happy 
childhood in common. That means something. Take me in.” 

Her cousin stared at her, uncomprehendingly. 

“You mean you want to live here?” she ejaculated dazedly. 

“No, not always. Just part of the time. I want to go back 
and forth, and keep in touch with my children. They’re good chil- 
dren, and they love me and I love them, even if they don’t need me 
any more, and have n’t much time for me, and don’t understand how I 
feel. But, oh, you don’t know how awful it is, after a long life, to feel 
useless—not needed! I’ve stood it for five years, since John died. 
I can’t stand it any more. Indeed I can’t, Sadie.” 

Her voice broke. The tears rolled, first slowly, then faster, down 
her cheeks. She let them fall, unchecked. 

“That ’s my trouble,” she said. “You’ve got yours; I’ve got 
mine. They ’re different, but they ’re both hard, and we can help each 
other to bear them. I’ve got money, and it’s all I’ve got. The 
children are kind. They do their duty by me. But they ’re all busy. 
My sons are successful business men. My daughters are in society. 
They ’re all married and have their own families and homes and in- 
terests. I live alone—I knew enough to do that,” she added grimly— 
“and I have my nice apartment and my two servants and every com- 
fort. John left me well off; I’m not dependent on any one, thank 
God. But when I go to see the children they make me a visitor, and 
listen politely while I talk. They tell me their good news, but they 
keep all their cares and worries from me, because they don’t want 
to ‘worry’ me. I’m too old to be ‘worried’! Humph! And when 
I talk, I s’pose I bore them, usually. They ’re always talking about 
being ‘ bored’ by other folks.” 

She checked herself, and, drawing her handkerchief from her 
pocket, wiped her eyes, almost defiantly. 

“Don’t mind my breaking down like this,” she said, more quietly. 
“T suppose I’m tired and nervous from the long journey and the 
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excitement. But I’ve stood things out West as long as I can. I’m 
strong and well. Ill live ten years yet, if an automobile or airship 
don’t kill me.” She laughed a little; then her grip tightened on the 
other’s hand. 

“ Sadie, I want to get something out of those ten years,” she cried. 
“T’ve got to do something, to mean something to my kin. I didn’t 
know what it was going to be, but now I do. I discovered it this very 
hour. It don’t take me long to make up my mind. It’s here in my 
old home, among my own folks. Will you let me try?” 

Sadie Gardner pressed her hand. Her sharp black eyes were dim 
again. “TI guess I know how you feel,” she said, “ an’ I want you to 
feel now ’t this is your home as long as it lasts. I only wish ’t was 
going to last longer. But wherever we find a shelter, you "ll be welcome 
there, too, Cynthy—always, always.” 

“T know it.” Mrs. Marden’s response was quick. “Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know that? You’re not changed. But this shelter’s 
going to last a long time, Sadie, and it’s going to be a shelter for all 
of us. That’s what I mean.” 

Her cousin stared at her without comprehension. Mrs. Marden 
leaned back in her seat, ready to explain her project, her eyes shining 
now with excitement. 

“T want to buy the place,” she said slowly. “I’m going to buy 
it, pay off the mortgage, and fix it up, and ask you and your family to 
stay right here and keep it for me, so I ’ll have it to come back to when- 
ever I want. And I’m going to leave it to you in my will, so you and 
Mary ’ll have it always.” 

Every feature in the brave old face before her quivered. The 
head that Sarah Gardner had held so proudly erect before her neighbors 
throughout all her trouble, dropped now into shaking old hands. Not 
daring to look at this overthrow of a dauntless spirit, which trouble 
could not have conquered, Mrs. Marden hurried on. 

“I’m going to have it shingled and papered and painted. I’m 
going to have two bath-rooms put in it. I’m going to scour the coun- 
try and buy back our old mahogany, and I’m going to get more old 
mahogany, too. We’ll make it just as much like it used to be as we 
can. My, we’re going to be busy,” she cried, “and happy! Just 
think of it, Sadie! I’m going to be busy all winter, doing things that 
need to be done. And you’re going to help me! Can’t you imagine 
what that’s going to mean to me? Why, it has given me something I 
have n’t had since John’s death—something to live for!” ‘ 

Then she pulled Sarah Gardner’s hard-working hands away from 
her wet face, and looked into her old friend’s eyes. 

“Oh, Cynthy!” the other woman sobbed. And then again, “Oh, 
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It was a long time before she added brokenly, “ You don’t know what 
the burden ’s been all these years. I knew I could n’t bear it much 
longer. I talked about getting another place, but I really thought 
we ’d have to go to the poor farm! And Thanksgivin’ comin’ on, too. 
I’d lie awake nights, and wonder how it would seem to spend Thanks- 
givin’ away from this home, if it went before then. Oh, don’t let 
me wake up an’ find it’s a dream, an’ that you ain’t really come, after 
all! Don’t let me!” 

She caught at her cousin in a panic, like a frightened child in the 
dark. Cynthy drew the gray head down on her shoulder and held it 
close, with a rush of joy in having some one at last to comfort. 

“It’s no dream, Sadie,” she said simply. “ We’re two happy old 
women, wide awake; and we’re going to wake up Allendale, too, con- 
siderably, before we get through.” 

Then she drew a long breath. 

“And, Sadie,” she cried suddenly, relaxing, in her excitement, 
into the vernacular of her girlhood, “the very first thing to-morrow 
morning let ’s us, you an’ me, go to the poor farm and see what we 
ean do for Idy!” | 

“ Let ’s have her live here! ” cried Mrs. Gardner eagerly. © 

Mrs. Marden nodded. 

“ That ’s what I ’d like,” she said, “ if ’t ain’t too much care for you. 
Of course we ll have a good strong girl here to do the heavy work— 
two, if we need ’em.” 

Then she threw back her head and laughed like a girl. 

“Think of Idy being mad at me all those years,” she said happily, 
“an’ thinking I led her astray! Well,” she added softly, “Ill lead 
her home again now—and it’s high time! ” 


QUATRAIN 
On the picture of Venus by Giorgione 
BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


In thy two years and thirty, that thy hand 
Could teach eternity to understand 
That one soul-moment’s glow of beauty glad! 


D = painter, what rare vision hast thou had 


IN PONDOLAND 
A LOVE-STORY 


By May Edginton 


I. 


‘“ O, I’m not particular cussed this morning,” said Lagg—he was 
N one of the Westmoreland Lagghornes, but we drop that since 
he did—to Stone, who was one of the Allstones of Uncester- 
shire—but we drop that too. “And I don’t often do it. A man just 
gets thinking sometimes of all the women at home.” 

“ Of a woman at home,” replied Stone. 

“No,” said Lagg, cursing the troop-horse for clenching his teeth 
against reception of the bit. “The women. All of ’em. In a drawing- 
room at night, in their dinner-frocks especially. Not that it matters. 
Nothing matters. I’ve seen nothing nicer in the feminine way than a 
black for two months, and I don’t know that I want to. Any way, the 
English women you occasionally see out here are n’t the sort you have at 
home. Stock-keepers’ wives and daughters, farmers’ wives and daughters, 
post-office girls—not one with a decent strain in her, or a thread of any 
sort of culture to make her bearable.” 

“Oh, culture!” said Stone, who had been at the Cape five years 
longer than Lagg, and who therefore accepted life with philosophy, much 
as it came. (Lagg’s horse had taken the bit, and was unkindly swelling 
his barrel against the girths.) Stone added: “ Culture is n’t much out 
here. The girls are all right where you find ’em. Trouble is, you 
don’t find ’em often enough.” 

Lagg got into his saddle, sneering, and stayed back a moment, adjust- 
ing his bandolier and his rifle, and a pair of field-glasses that swung 
at his back. 

“ Much use,” he said, quitting the subject, “ me patrolling by Keever’s 
store. He left'a good three days ago, and, any way, what’s the stuff 
worth if the Kaffirs did loot it? 1’d rather be out looking for him on 
the veldt.” 

“ A hundred pounds on his head!” said Stone, sucking in his lips 
derisively. 

“But he quit three days ago,” Lagg repeated. “As soon as he’d 
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shot those two Zulus in the store, he up and ran. Keeping an eye on the 
store is a silly farce.” 

Their corporal walked towards them. In England he had, as a boy, 
been an under-gardener, and he knew a gentleman when he saw him, and, 
being a man of some constitution as well as penetration, he always spoke 
decently to the like of Lagg and Stone. 

“ Now, my lads! ” said he. 

“Yessir!” replied Stone. This kind of thing still amused him, but 
Lagg saluted without the obedient word, and rode off, pulling at his fair 
mustache. The corporal, with Stone and a couple more troopers, 
mounted and loped away west over the veldt. 

It was a burning February morning. When Lagg had done the five 
miles at a trot, he suffered and sweated, in spite of his excellent condi- 
tion. The hard Cape horse, on the contrary, remained very comfortable. 
Set solitary in the midst of rolling country, the small store which was 
the trooper’s goal loomed into sight. From this emporium of blankets, 
beads, provisions, knives, concertinas, and such variety, had Keever, 
the Kaffir trader, escaped three days before, after shooting down two 
Zulus who had come in to buy. ' That the Zulus were refractory is pos- 
sible; that Keever was provocatively drunk more probable. Lagg rode 
by the locked place at a walk, pushing back his hat and wiping his beaded 
forehead. The country was very still, except for the impression of pul- 
sating heat. The slopes of the Drakensberg showed distantly, parched 
and arid, with the growth dried on them. The store, built of mud, brick, 
wood, tin roofing, and any material that had come handy to the trader 
who made it, was a shapeless construction, with some attempt at a facade, 
but rambling away into lumps like little rough huts all joined together 
at the back, as Keever had added wing by wing. It was shut now into 
profound silence, and Corporal Sandys had drawn down the blind before 
the glimpse of loot in the window, so that no hankering Kaffir might be 
unduly tempted, had locked the doors, and attached the keys. Before 
this emporium of precious plenty, then, Lagg patrolled that morning. 
He might ride three miles east and west, but that was the extent of his 
variety for the next eight hours. When he rode by the first time, at a 
foot pace, relieving a bored trooper, it was about nine o’clock. It was 
eleven when Lagg, sweeping the country with his field-glass for the 
twentieth time, about two miles west of the store, descried in its vicinity 
a figure which receded from it at a stiff half-run, which was brawny and 
tall, which hurried, which limped. The trooper sat in his saddle and 
took a long, leisurely survey. Into his lean, reddened face stole the 
joyful hunger of the hunter; his blue eyes snapped fires. “That’s lame 
Keever!” said his brain, as he swung the field-glass to his back, and 
shortened his reins. “Keever! Hiding in the store all through it! 
And Sandys ransacking everything. My God! Go long, horse!” 
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So, at a gallop, he rode down upon the limping, running figure 
ahead. As he drew nearer and the thud of the pursuing hoofs came to 
him, the fugitive wheeled round, stopped dead, uttered a little savage 
short cry, and whipped his revolver from his hip. It was Keever, bloated, 
dirty, desperate. ‘He was a clean-shaved man as a rule, but three days’ 
growth of stubble was now trying to disguise his face. Lagg knew it, 
though. 

“Hands up!” he roared, as he rode down upon him, loosening his 
own revolver from its holster. And before either gun could speak— 
though both had the reputation of being tolerably quick—the Cape horse 
crossed his legs and came down in a heap, pitching his rider over his 
head at the murderer’s feet. 


II. 


THE sick man opened his eyes. 
- He was in some underground place, on a mattress, among bales and 
bottles. It was not altogether dark, because light was admitted through 
a trap-door which presumably opened into a ground-floor room, and a 
little lamp burned by the mattress. “H-h-hullo!” he quavered to 
nothing in particular. It was the first word he had spoken for two days. 
He may have had a vague consciousness then of some change of position, 
but did not know that it was due to an arm sliding beneath his head; 
and of a different pillow with some ineffable quality about it, but did not 
know that it was a woman’s breast. 

He slept. 

Two hours later he awoke again, and said, “Hullo!” His eyes, 
rolling up, found a bent-down face watching him—a young, dark, pale 
face that seemed filled by eyes of great intensity, and was shadowed by a 
cloud of loosened hair. He put up a hand to his upper lip, and stroked 
it vaguely, but there was no mustache there. He was a clean-shaved 
man, albeit with two or three days’ growth of stubble upon him. He 
appeared to meditate in a childish way. 

“ How d’ you feel ? ” said the girl’s voice softly. 

“T am—all right,” he replied, in a voice that smote him to surprise 
by its faintness. 

She smiled dimly. 

“ Lift yer head up,” she invited. “Try.” 

He tried, and was seized with a dreadful pain that ceased only when 
he desisted and let his head lie helplessly again on her shoulder. She 
continued to hold him protectingly. 

“ Where am I—any way?” he whispered presently. 

She looked out into the shadows of the bales and casks, and through 
the trap-door to the light above, before she answered : 

“ Don’t you remember, then, Will?” 
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He tried, whereat the pain seized him again, and he desisted. 
“T remember nothing,” said he weakly. 

“ You ’re in the cellar of our own store,” said the girl, looking down 
into his face. 

He repeated feebly, “ Our—own—store? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who am I, any way?” said he. 

“Why,” said she, “don’t you remember? You’re Will Keever, 
dear, that killed two Zulu boys up above there, and the Mounted Rifles 
is patrolling for you everywhere.” 

He clung to her and whispered, “What? . . . I killed——” 

“But theyll never find you,” she said, holding him. Her hands 
were wonderfully lithe and strong, considering how small they were. She 
was a small made girl altogether. 

“ You'promise——” he gasped. 

promise,” said she. take care on you.” 

He slept again. 

His head was on the lumpy pillow when he awoke, but she was at his 
side at the sound of his stirring, with a cup of something steaming in her 
hand. She slid an arm under his shoulders, held him up, and put the 
cup to his lips. He was so hot and it was so hot, that he would have 
turned naturally from it, but she said: “ You got to drink it all. It’s 
corn flour, made with condensed milk out of the store. I put some nut- 
meg in to flavor it. Come ’long! This cellar’s damp, and I can’t hev 
you catchin’ any low fevers.” 

So he drank it all. Afterwards, she straightened his bed as well 
as possible, he watching her. Then she trimmed the oil lamp and tidied 
up, and shut down the trap-door through which faint reddish rays had 
stolen. Observing his piteous look at this, she came to him and said 
tenderly: “I got to shut the door now, see? ’Cause the sun’s settin’, 
and the store ll get dark, and we must n’t hev this little lamp shinin’ 
up, never so faint, through the window. There’ll be a trooper by 
directly.” 

He smiled, but shivered. She put her hand on his shoulder and re- 
peated, “Ill take care on you.” 

“Where are you going to sleep?” he asked, seized with a sudden 
horror of being left alone. 

“On those blankets,” she answered, nodding at a heap in a dim 
corner. He was reassured, and lay holding her hand. Then his head 
began to put him to excruciating torment, and he said selfishly, “ I wish 
you ’d hold me like you did before, and put me to sleep.” 

The girl sat down on the floor—she had been kneeling by him—slid 
her arm under him, and took his head on her breast. So she bore his 
weight while unsupported herself, and she must have found him very 
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heavy. Her free hand touched his forehead and temples rhythmically. 
The pain grew less, and sleep was descending on his eyelids, when he 
roused himself once more to ask, like a curious child: 

“Who are you, then?” 

She was silent, looking out into the shadows before she replied. Then, 
“What, Will? Don’t you know me? I’m Mary.” 

“ Mary—Mary——? ” 

“Your wife,” said she, looking into the shadows. 

He went to sleep without commenting. Half an hour later she laid 
him down, ‘and curled herself up, trembling with more than fatigue, 
upon the blankets. Twice in the night she woke, crept over to him, and, 
finding him aching and restless, took his head in her arm and stroked 
him to sleep. In the morning, when by a watch she had hung upon the 
wall she knew the sun must be up—day and night were alike in the 
windowless cellar—she opened the trap door, and air and light flowed 
beneficently in. She fed him that day with Liebig Extract, invalid 
messes made from condensed milk, and the like. He grew more placid, 
and his head was clearer and more comfortable. And at moments when 
the circling pain overtook him he found peace on her breast, and home 
in the shadow of her hair. They talked. 

“ How long have I been ill, Mary?” 

“*Bout—three days.” 

“ And they ’re looking for me, are they?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ Because—I killed two blacks——” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“My God!” 

“T tell you, Ill take care on you.” 

“You ’re a small thing to take care of a man!” 

“T’m a woman.” She looked very young and wan. 

“ What ’s the matter with my head, any way?” 

“You fell down—and hit it. It’s concussion, that’s what it is.” 

He put his hand up to his lip, to pull the mustache that was not there, 
and became puzzled. 

“ Don’t ask so many questions yet,” said she, with some authority. 

On the evening of the third day he wanted to get up and walk about 
the cellar. Red rayg were peering in through the trap-door, and soon 
that blessed inlet for air must be closed. 

“T could walk about now,” he said to her, raising his arms over his 
head several times to test his strength. 

“Don’t you fret yourself.” 

“ Where are my clothes, Mary?” 

“What d’ you want yer clothes for yet? You didn’t ought to get 
up. You’re ill.” 
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He looked at her, very puzzled, and she shrank. 

“Let me’ have my clothes, please, Mary. Quick, there’s a good 
girl.” 

She went up the ladder into the store, and he began to look with dis- 
taste at the night-shirt he was wearing. The calico was coarse, and the 
buttons were off, so that it opened over his chest. He felt still confusedly 
the presence of alien things, and regarded her again more piercingly 
than he knew when she descended the ladder with a coat, trousers, and 
clean cotton shirt flung over her arm. “ There y’ are,” she said, with a 
tender break in her voice, looking at him from beneath her cloudy hair. 
Then she caught his questioning gaze, and, throwing the garments on 
the bed, shrank back. 

“You can put them on yourself, I s’pose,” she gasped. “I want to 
get another tin of milk from the store fore ’t is dark,” and fled up the 
ladder. He felt some faint injury at this, but began to dress slowly, and 
found himself hardly weakened. It was only that his head still buzzed. 
He walked up and down carefully, fingering the clothes, which also 
puzzled him by their alienness. Her voice came softly down into the 
cellar, and, looking up, he descried the outline of her face peering down 
from the dimming store. 

“These bags are awf’ly big,” said he wonderingly. 

She came a step down, and another, very slowly, looking at him 
askance with fear. j 

“My! You’ve shrunk!” said she. “But you’re better—you ’re 
nearly well. You ’re——” 

“T shall make a bolt for it to-morrow,” he replied, nodding his head. 

She came the whole way down, sat on the bottom step, and, throwing 
her apron over her head, laughed and laughed behind it. With one 
stride he was by her, and was pulling with anger at the apron, to find 
that she was weeping. A sort of amazed fear came over him, as over a 
child whose nurse has suddenly failed to afford protection. 

“T’m only just tired,” she quavered. 

He dropped down by her, and, with a hazy consciousness that she 
was his wife, put a halting arm round her shoulders. As soon as he 
touched her, the arm grew more confident, and held her to him, where 
she stayed, wiping her eyes, and conjuring, by sheer will, some composure. 

“Why, you little thing, you!” he said, and, lifting her chin, would 
have kissed her, but, “ You ain’t shaved!” she cried hurriedly, drawing 
away. He passed a hand reflectively over his rough cheeks, and remem- 
bered that of course one performed some operations every morning with 
a@ razor. 

“T’ll get yer things,” said she, climbing the ladder once more. He 
could hear her padding gently about the room at the back of the store; 
then she came down again with very rough-and-ready shaving apparatus 
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and a jug of water in her hands. He received them gratefully, saying 
with his first sparkle for those three days, “Now Ill soon be nice 
enough to kiss you! ” 

She turned and went up again without speaking. So he shaved with 
infinite pleasure by the light of the oil lamp shed on a twelve-by-eight- 
inch mirror. Then he went below the trap-door, and called whisperingly, 
“Mary!” 

“I’m getting yer supper,” she called whisperingly back. 

He sat down to wait with a brisker sense of anticipation. Inci- 
dentally, he thought. The alienness of things and of himself was still 
borne in upon him strongly. He held up his right hand and shuddered 
at it; yet hardly credited its murderous propensity. He thought of the 
patrol riding in 'the red twilight without, and shuddered again. To- 
morrow he would make a bolt for it. This was a rat’s life. If all the 
Mounted Rifles at the Cape swarmed like vicious terriers over the veldt 
to-morrow, he would make a bolt for it. He resumed walking-practice up 
and down the cellar. 

Mary brought his supper down, looking shy, fearful, and reluctant. 
He remembered his kiss, and, receiving the tray from her, took it and 
then another. 

“You are tired,” he said suddenly. 

“I’m going to sleep up top to-night,” she replied. “It’s so hot 
down here, and why should two of us be smothered, when you ’re well 
enough now to be by yourself.” 

This seemed such excellent logic that he did not protest against being 
left alone. She proceeded: 

“You ’ve got everything you want for to-night. I may as well go 
up an’ sleep. I’m dead tired, sitting up with you, and I want some 
better air. Ill leave things in reach, and you can hev the lamp lit, 
and I shall look down at you now and agen through the trap to see’s 
you ’re all right.” 

He nodded, and drew her to him eagerly. “Kiss me good-night 
again,” he demanded. She acceded, and withdrew in a sort of cold, 
frightened reserve that made his head ache with wondering about it. As 
she went up the ladder, he said: “I wish I could remember things 
better. Could n’t you give me a start, with something that happened 
before I hit my head? Look here, when was it we got married? Try 
from that.” 

“Never mind to-night,” she replied tartly, and shut down the trap- 
door. 

He ate his supper, undressed, putting on the ill-favored night-shirt 
with annoyance, and slept. 

It was late that night—perhaps eleven o’clock—when the patrol 
without passed the store for about the tenth time since he went on duty. 
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Quite by accident, for they had given up close observation of the place, 
he glanced at it, and, sliding through the chinks between the window- 
blind and the frame, streamed a slender shaft of light. The trooper 
pulled up, dismounted, and, advancing gingerly to the window, applied 
his eye. One could see nothing in the slight chink, save the ray of 
light, but while he looked, a shadow shifted lightly over the yellow blind, 
and fell again. He knew what it was. Some one had inadvertently 
got between the light and the window. Then the store was again in 
darkness. The trooper ran to his horse, and galloped back for reinforce- 
ments. Keever was known to be too handy with his gun for any crude 
stand-and-deliver method. Meanwhile Mary, who had opened the trap- 
door for that brief minute to look down upon the invalid, slept again 
among disordered merchandise in the store. 

At half-past twelve, Corporal Sandys with a couple of troopers—of 
whom Stone was one—came loping through the darkness, leading a spare 
horse for a prisoner, and drew up. They pulled the horses’ reins over 
their heads, and left them to stand while they unlocked the front door 
and crept in, Sandys first, on tiptoe, revolver cocked. “ Now, boys!” 
said the corporal in an almost soundless whisper, and flashed on a little 
electric pocket-lamp. Then the three saw that they had walked nearly 
upon a girl who lay asleep on some folded blankets, near to a closed 
trap-door, on which one arm was flung protectingly. 

“ My word!” breathed Sandys, grinning from ear to ear. But Stone 
said, “ Wake her up gently, Corporal,” and, stooping over her, called on 
her quietly. She awoke quietly and stared at them, then leaped up, 
quivering so that she could hardly stand. She started to scream, but 
stopped herself and put both hands over her mouth, while her eyes, 
full of despair at the world, never wavered from Sandys’s face. 

“Now, now, miss!” said he. “Who’ve you got under that trap- 
door? ” 

“ Nobody ’t all,” she denied. 

“T should like to look, miss,” replied Sandys. 

She stepped onto the door, and stood as if to defy them, trembling. 

“Don’t do that,” said the corporal quite kindly. “We could lift 
you off as easy ’s easy, see? But we’d rather you'd step aside.” 

She stepped aside, looked round as if for escape, found it im- 
possible, and crouched down upon the blankets. They lifted the door, 
and saw just beneath it the man sleeping on his mattress, with that 
betrayer, the little oil lamp, beside him. Sandys slapped his leg, and 
cried, “Lagg! lLagg as we reported missing!” and fairly tumbled 
down the steps into the cellar. Thus the sleeper was awakened rudely, 
to see a big man in khaki, with a soft smasher hat encircled by a black 
and amber band of beautiful familiarity, standing over him. His 
first impulse was one of fright; he sprang up and at Sandys, but the 
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corporal gripped him, crying: “ What, Lagg, my lad! You’d strike 
your superior orficer, would you?” Then it was that the beautiful 
familiarity of the khaki and the black and amber hat somehow seized 
Lage, and he stood staring. 

“What are you saying?” he asked. 

Sandys repeated it. 

“T’m not Will Keever, wanted for shooting two blacks, and this 
store ’s not mine?” 

“ Who ’s been telling you that, man?” said Sandys. 

“She did,” replied Lagg inadvertently. 

“Oh, she did, did she?” said Sandys. “And what else did she tell 
you? The baggage!” ; 

Lagg shut his mouth. 

“You ’re very dazed, man,” said Sandys, not pushing the question, 
having been, as we noted, an under-servant, and knowing that the 
English upper classes have peculiar ideas about women. “ What hap- 
pened to you? Can you tell me that?” 

Lagg told all he knew. 

“Put those trousers on,” said Corporal Sandys, sitting down on a 
whisky-case, and pulling out the bottles one by one, to find them empty. 
“Now, I sliould say, you had some accident. Keever brings you in 
here, changes clothes, shaves your mustache, takes your horse, 
cuts over the hills, changes clothes again, goes through Basutoland into 
the Transvaal, and there’s an ‘end to him’s far as we’re concerned. 
‘That seems dead easy. So you’ve been nussed up, eh?” 

Lagg went on with his dressing. 

“Who’s she?” ruminated Corporal Sandys. “T wonder, who’s 
she? 

“She ’s Keever’s wife,” replied Lagg shortly. He remembered that. 

“We'll take her to Umtata,” said the corporal. “She’ll have to 
be dealt with. She’s bin fooling you.” 

But Lagg remembered the ineffable rest of her breast, and her 
hands and her lips, and shut his mouth. 

“It’s one o’clock,” said the corporal. “The boys can begin gettin’ 
breakfast out of the store, and ss soon’s the sun's up we'll dart. I 
brought a spare horse for William Keever ”—here he laughed so heartily 
that Lagg hated him—* but about her, I don’t know. One of us ’ll have 
to take her in front.” 

“T’m the lightest,” replied Lagg. 

The Corporal said nothing. 

They had an elaborate breakfast at two. ‘The girl would take nothing 
but tea, though even Sandys descended to abject persuasion at the sight 
of her dreadfully big eyes in her little pale face. 

“What’ll you do with me?” she asked once, while two troopers 
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watched rashers broiling in the pan, and Lagg, withdrawn to a packing- 
case in the corner, watched her. 

“You’re my prisoner, my dear,” replied Corporal Sandys, “and 
you been a very naughty girl.” 

By dint of dragged answers to his questions, she corroborated the 
theories he had exploited to Lagg. Then she drooped on the blankets 
with her face in her arms, and would say no more. 

It was just after three when they started for the hills, into Umtata. 
She sat on the withers of Lagg’s horse, and they all rode abreast. 
Things were not yet clear to Lagg, but they were clear enough for him 
to sight the position. When they had walked and cantered a couple 
of miles or so, Mary looked up at him and said: 

“T suppose I ’ll go to prison.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lagg heavily. “I believe as you’re his wife, 
that will—will—extenuate you.” 

She lay back against his right arm. He muttered a question at 
her ear: 

“Why did n’t you leave me to die when Keever brought me in, and 
get away? You could.” 

She would not answer, and circumstances did not favor coaxing. 
Besides, she was Keever’s wife. ‘ 

They rode on, Stone sang, and Lagg was grateful to him. 

It was as they forded the Umsinivulu River, twenty minutes after 
she had last spoken, that she looked up at him with morning stars in 
her eyes beneath the cloudy hair, and whispered : 

“T’m not Keever’s wife; I’m his sister.” 

He was so shocked with surprise that he did not show it. 

“Why did you lie, then?” 

“?’Cause I was all by myself, and you soldiers’ve got such a name 
and when you came to know who you were . . . presently 
Ithought . . . you’d better think I was a married woman.” 

The horses drew themselves violently up the further bank. 

“Corporal,” said Lagg, “can’t you ride on ahead? We’re bound 
to go slower—double like this. Ill bring her on, all right.” 

Sandys looked at him once, and drew his troopers on. Stone still 
sang. Lagg’s horse fell behind obediently. 

“ Mary,” he whispered, “ put your head back.” 


Culture? . . . I am laughing. 


THE FIRST VALENTINE 
By Nelle Parker Jones 


> 


AVE you ever quite forgotten it—the real “for-sure” one that 
H came through the village post-office directed unmistakably to 
you in a boy’s chirography? 

How your heart jumped into your throat and stayed while you ran 
into the parlor and closed the door! How your breath made a pillar 
of cloud in which you stood by day and tried with teeth and chilled 
fingers to untie the well-wrapped and beautiful mystery! For of course 
it was beautiful, penny dreadfuls of earlier years counting not at all in 
the genuine valentine list. 

Do you remember how your eyes filled with glad tears, through which 
danced countless pink rose-wreaths and flaming hearts on paper em- 
broidered artistically enough for a queen’s coronation robe? And the 
rotund, well-nourished Cupid, dressed only for a February day in the 
tropics, who stood in the middle distance and aimed love-tipped arrows 
straight at you? 

Then, oh, the heavenly perfume of musk and Jockey Club arising 
from the plumpest of blue satin cushions in the upper right-hand corner! 
How superior to the attar of roses of to-day! 

And the lilting lines in the foreground! The wonderful, rhythmical 
quatrains and couplets in which love more amazing than you had ever 
suspected was boldly proclaimed in melodious verse. 

Has any “ Be mine, dear one! ” of later years thrilled you with quite 
the same unparallelled bliss as 


The rose that blooms in June is fine, 
So are the stars above, 

And you must be my valentine, 
For you’re the one I love! 


As sure as the grape grows on a vine 
I’m going to have you for a valentine! 


And is it not a fact that your first impulse was to show the rest of 
the family only an edition with the sentimental and piratical printing 
carefully expurgated, lest eyes twinkle through lack of sympathetic un- 
derstanding ? 
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Of course you did n’t know who sent it! It might have been Ira 
C—— in the fourth grade, because his father was rich, or Horace F——, 
upstairs, who took you home on his sled so often after school, and it 
might have been—but at the glorious possibility you blush and tremble, 
but say never a word. Oh, if it only were from him! At the improba- 
bility of such a miracle, your heart left its lodging-place in your throat 
and gravitated swiftly to the shoes upon your feet, coming gradually 
back to a normal position under the influence of baked squash and pink 
roses, both before you at dinner, served promptly at noon. 

That was many valentines ago, when your hair-ribbon was larger 
than you, and your cheeks the twenty-four-hour kind of rosy; but would 
a valentine of rubies and radium thrill you half so ecstatically to-day? 


$ 
THE BLIND 
BY FAITH BALDWIN 


EOPLE ?—But voices piercing through the black 
p Of utter darkness ; their tones they cannot free 
Of pity, which I loathe, and yet the lack 

Of it would make it still more dark to me. 
They cannot glimpse the bitter ways I ’ve trod, 
Yet, leaving me for the glad, sun-warm air, 
They seek the light, to cry, “ I thank thee, God, 
That I am not as that poor fellow there! ” 
Their sympathy !—It stifles me with sweet, 
I—I—a man, strong-limbed and wholly sane, 
As quick of mind as they—why must they treat 
Me as some small, sick child who cries with pain? 
They bring me paper, put my hand upon the page: 
“There is your verse,” they tell me—and “ There ’s 
your tale,” 
“ And here, the line that calls you great—a sage.” 
There lies my cross, for herein must I fail. 
I cannot rid myself of doubt, of fear. 
How can I tell they do not lie to me, 
From pity, though their tones ring true and clear? 
I may not know—ah, God!—ZI cannot see! — 
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THE HIGHWAY 
By Eleanor M. Ingram 


Author of ‘* From the Car Behind,”’ etc. 


deceptive as a quicksand, unavoidable as Fate. No vehicle passed 

along the highway leading to the city without fording, or failing 
to ford, its black waters. It was a puddle, merely a puddle, compounded 
of Jersey clay, road-oil, and the overflow from a ditch; a malevolent, 
efficient puddle, born of the nearby marsh. 

The thin, sharp red of a frost-pinched dawn streaked the east when 
the swamp-spider snared its first prey. There was a curve in the road; 
around here the motor-truck swung, huge, heavily loaded, lamps still 
burning in mistrust of the reluctant morning, droning its ponderous 
way out of the city. Around it rolled, into the straight road—and fairly 
into the trap. The chauffeur sprang to action, too tardily. The checked 
wheels slipped, the truck lurched, roaring protest, and sank to its hubs 
in glue-like mire. 

The chauffeur stood up, and reviewed the situation with the glance 
of an expert. 

“The deuce!” he commented pleasantly, and sat down again, cross- 
ing his legs and reaching into a pocket. 

The consolation he drew forth was neither the picturesque cigarette 
nor the immoral flask; it was a cake of milk-chocolate. He had been 
whistling when disaster intervened ; now, as he stripped open his tinfoil 
package, he resumed the melody exactly where it had suffered interrup- 
tion, continuing the blithe ragtime epic of a leading Alexander not 
Macedonian. He possessed the unusual combination of youth and 
serenity. There were both a history and a prediction in the tranquil 
philosophy with which he sat at his post, watching the sunrise and 
breakfasting upon a sweetmeat, while he awaited necessary assistance. 

But for the early hour, the highway would have offered a succession 
of passers-by from whom to choose a rescuer. As it was, the March 
dawn brought no aiding vehicle. The red on the horizon warmed to 
ruddy gold; a vaporous blue began to invade the gray arch of sky and 
_ tinge the miasmic mists that hovered over the meadows. 

The little cream-colored automobile shot out of the general dimness 
. with a reckless inattention to results that made its moderate speed more 
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perilous than a motor race. Aroused, the chauffeur faced toward the 
car bearing down upon him, then sprang up, raising his hand in warning. 

“No road!” he shouted. “Stop! Youll be in!” 

The girl behind the steering-wheel looked instead of acting, lifting 
her small white chin above the enveloping furs and fixing her dilated 
dark eyes upon the man in the other machine. There was a hissing 
splash, as wheels struck ice-glazed water, the little car settled down 
crookedly—and the second captive was in the web. 

“Oh!” cried the girl. “Oh!” 

“ Just what I said, twenty minutes back,” agreed the chauffeur, with 
cordial sympathy. “Had n’t you better shut off? You’re only churn- 
ing mud.” 

In fact, that useless labor was all that was accomplished by the re- 
volving wheels. The girl mechanically obeyed her adviser, then promptly 
repented the obedience. . 

“But I have to go on!” she protested desperately. “I must go 
on! Please, please, help me get the car out.” 

The expert appraised her situation, and regretfully shook his head. 

“Td like to do it, but I can’t. We’ve both got to wait until me 
one comes along to pull us through. But it won’t take a big p 
to set you free, and of course youll get the first chance. One good 
horse could fix you; it will take something like a locomotive for me.” 

She stood up in her car, pushing open her coat. Her companion in 
captivity was not able to gage the costliness of the silver-gray furs that 
wrapped her from head to foot, or the value of the jewelled button she 
detached in her haste and which rolled unheeded to be engulfed in the 
black mud. But he could, and did, appreciate the prettiness of her 
small, vividly-colored face, childish in its freshness and that innocent 
arrogance seen in the faces of the much-indulged young, and the value 
of the dark curls she pushed back under her fur toque. 

“T cannot wait,” she contradicted, less in anger than in the ag- 
grieved amazement of one unaccustomed to being thwarted. “I must 
go on now. You ”—inspired—“ you could walk back to find help. I 
will pay for help; I have to reach the city. You could bring men and 
horses.” 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I can’t leave this truck, you see. 
It’s loaded with a thousand dollars’ worth of fancy silks, and any 
tramp could carry off a lot. We go out under orders never to leave the 
things alone. Otherwise, I’d have been hunting help, myself.” 

“T will watch your things while you are gone,” she offered. 

He smiled, unexpectedly and sunnily. 

“Thank you for that. But I guess I won’t leave you to beat off any 
stray yeggmen; they might not understand.” 

She smiled also, the absurdity compelling acknowledgment, and 
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looked at him more attentively. His gray eyes looked back at her, 
frankly direct, their clean steadiness repeated in every line of his squarely 
cut young face. He was not clad with the finished precision of motor- 
costume that she was used to associating with the term “ chauffeur ” ; 
he wore an ordinary ulster, a pair of bulky fur-lined gauntlets, and had 
a leather cap pushed well back on his yellow hair. Virile reliability 
radiated from him; to it, she involuntarily and most femininely made 
appeal. 

“TI must go on now,” she exclaimed piteously. “I must! Oh, I 
am going to be married!” 

The confidence was made. Dismayed at herself, she sank back in 
her seat, averting her scarlet face. 

_ The chauffeur sat down also, contemplating her across the stretch 
of quagmire that separated their vehicles. 

“That ’s rough,” he compassionated, and paused tactfully. The tin- 
foil wrapping of the chocolate package had fallen on the floor of the 
truck ; he picked up the fragment and thoughtfully rolled it into a bright 
ball, which he dropped into the puddle, before continuing. “It’s too 
bad no one could have come with you. A lady is open to trouble, travel- 
ling alone.” 

Her red mouth trembled. : 

“T—— He is waiting for me in Jersey City,” she explained. “We 
will go to New York together. My father——” She glanced up sud- 
denly and met his sober gaze. “I am running away ; it is an elopement.” 

There was a pause. 

“That is why I must hurry,” she added. “If the household awakes 
and they find I am missing, my father will know and come after me, 
and take me home.” 

The chauffeur regarded the brightening sky. 

“Gentlemen don’t usually rise at six in the morning,” he pointed 
out. “I guess you are safe for another hour or two, and long before 
then some one will have you out and off.” 

She drew an uncertain breath, relieved, if doubtful. 

“Of course! That is true, Mr——”’ 

“T’m called Al Burke—sometimes the first half and sometimes the 
other.” 

“Thank you. It is true that I never come downstairs until eight 


“Then we ’ve just got to wait a bit,” he affirmed cheerfully. “I was 
having breakfast when you came along; won’t you make yourself com- 
fortable with that robe I see beside you, and have some, too?” 

“ Breakfast ? ” 

“ Well——”_ He produced an unopened package of chocolate. “This 


o’clock.” 
He nodded satisfaction. 
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kind. Most people take it hot and out of a cup at this time of day, I 
know, but we’re shipwrecked. I guess I can shoot straight, if you ll 
sit still.” 

Laughing, she raised her hands to ward off the sweet missile, as he 
stood up to launch it, entering into his humor. Burke had not over- 
estimated his accuracy of cast: the little packet fell safely on the floor 
of the car, beside the girl’s diminutive, gray-shod foot. 

“T believe I am hungry,” she declared. 

“It’s the morning habit,” he averred. 

They sat opposite each other in silence, for a while, munching choco- 
late. A sense of comradeship united them; pleasant and candid as all 
natural intercourse should be, fine in simplicity and free of social 
affectations. 

“It’s strange,” mused Burke, after a time, “how queer people can 
be, now and then, about their children.” 

The girl looked up quickly. 

“Not my father!” she corrected, with warmth. “ He—he is good 
to me, he loves me. It is only that he cannot appreciate Richard—I 
mean, my fiancé. We have known Richard only a short time, and my 
father wants me to wait until I am twenty-one; a whole year! Richard 
says he cannot bear it. People have slandered him; Father is prejudiced 
against him because men gossip of him at their hateful clubs. Richard 
has temperament—other men are too coarse to understand him. He 
says no one ever understood him except me, and he cannot wait for me 
a whole year. He says it would kill him. It might, indeed!” 

“Tt might,” said Burke, breaking off a square of his sweetmeat and 
contemplating it dispassionately. “'That’s why you are going to him, I 
suppose. It’s nice of him to tell you, instead of stiffening up and trying 
to bear it by himself.” : 

The girl hesitated, checked in the flow of her grievance. 

“Yes,” she assented half-doubtfully; “it is. Richard says that 
truthfulness is essential in life.” 

“Surely! Then, he has everything to take care of a wife, no doubt. 
It is n’t as if he did n’t have plenty of money.” 

“No, not exactly plenty. But I have a little, and we do not care 
about money. Richard says that father cares so much for me that he 
will forgive me, after it is done. I am sure he does!” Her eyes darkened 
with a rush of tears. “ Daddy has to have me—he has no one else. I 
do not know how he will get his coffee this morning, with just enough 
cream. Every one puts in too much or too little, when I am not there. 
But he will send for us soon! He must send for us!” 

“Of course he must,” soothed the chauffeur. “It’s a clever scheme 
of your friend’s—to take advantage of the fact your father can’t get 
along without you because he loves you so much.” 
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“Don’t put it that way!” she besought. “It sounds—so mean. It 
is not that—at least, I hope not! Richard never thought of it so. It is 
only—only——” 

He did not help her at all, listening with equable placidity. 

“ Tt is only that Richard is too fine and temperamental to make much 
money,” she resumed, with pride. “So we must rely on my father for 
a while. We cannot wait a whole year; it is unreasonable to ask it 
of us!” 

“Yes,” he slowly agreed. “People are unreasonable sometimes. 
Now, there is my father.” 

“ He does n’t want you to marry? ”—eagerly. 

“ As for that, I don’t know; I never asked him. My mother would 
like me to bring home a girl, I guess, but I have n’t seen the right one 
yet. No, he has another idea. Will you have some more chocolate? ” 

“No, thank you. Please tell me, Mr. Burke.” 

He leaned back, his gray eyes meditative, and she leaned forward to 
study him, her cheeks and lips glowing with the intensity of her interest. 

“Well, it all started pretty far back, when he took me out of school 
as soon as I finished the first course,” Burke complied. “He said, 
‘ Fiddlesticks!’ when I wanted to keep on through high school. Did you 
ever notice those big, glass-fronted garages every city has a few of? Not 
the little can-of-gas and plumber-shop kind—the big ones.” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI want to own and be master of one of those. And I need to be an 
expert on automobile matters to do it, because I can’t put in any money, 
and I’ve got to work up by using brains as capital. Well, when I told 
my father that, he said it was a crazy dream. He said that he had sup- 
ported me long enough, and the time had come when it was my turn 
to work for him. That was fair enough. I left school and went to 
work.” 

“You gave up all you had planned?” she marvelled. 

“No, I did n’t give it up. What for? By and by, I learned to drive 
one of these ”—he flung a caressing arm across the stubby steering-wheel 
of his motor-truck. “ Chauffeurs get pretty good wages, you know; I 
was able to give my folks all they thought right, and to save money 
besides. I’ve been driving this truck for five years. Last winter I had 
the equal of a year’s income in the bank. Then I went to my father. 
‘Here is a year’s pay,’ I told him. ‘ You take it, and Ill take a year 
off, learning some things I need to know.” 

“ He——?” 

“He said no. He said he would have no loafers in his family, and 
if I spent a year idle, I’d be a confirmed loafer. He said I was big 
enough to take my own way, but either I would keep on working every 
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day, like the honest Burkes always had and always should, or I could 
clear out of his place, and he would look after Mother and himself, 
alone.” 

The girl exclaimed sharply, her brilliant, indignant eyes wide. 

“ He had no right! He was cruel, unjust! Oh, how could he? You 
left?” 

“No,” dissented Burke quietly. “That would n’t have done. I 
stayed. They think a world of me—it’s-‘ Here at last, are you, Al, and 
what kept you?’ if I’m half an hour late. They could n’t get along if 
I was n’t coming home every night to keep the house cheerful and stir 
things up. Hello, here comes a wagon! ” 

Startled, she turned. A rattle and jingle drifted around the curve, 
accompanied by the gritting of wagon-wheels upon the frost-hardened 
road. As she looked, the vehicle appeared: a cart and venerable horse, 
driven by a small boy. 

“ Hello, kid!” the chauffeur hailed. “Want to help me pull this 
lady’s car out of the mud? There is a dollar in it for you.” 

The boy reined to a standstill, his round eyes absorbing the scene. 

“Gee!” he ejaculated. “Gee, a dollar!” His voice grew anguished. 
“ What a chanst, mister—and look at me horse! ” 

The horse drooped its palsied head, as if conscious of the slur, and 
fell into the curious, three-legged attitude peculiar to the aged of its 
race, easing one ancient hoof By bent inaction. The three looked at the 
animal, then at one another. 

“ All right,” Burke yielded resiliently. “Go on, then, and send us 
the first help you can find—the first horse, or the first people who can 
get one. Will you, old sport?” 

“ Sure,” was the laconic agreement. 

“ And if you do, I will give you the dollar when you bring the help,” 
the girl eagerly promised. 

The boy and the chauffeur exchanged a glance of dry, masculine un- 
derstanding, the confidence of man in man that has built up the civi- 
lized world. Burke extracted a bank-note from his pocket and passed it 
into the plump brown hand. 

“Hurry things up, kid,” he requested, resuming his seat. 

The horse aroused itself with reluctance, stepped into the glue-like 
mass that had trapped two of its mechanical rivals, and waded through, 
unexultantly superior. The cart jogged on, out of sight. 

“ Suppose he does n’t send any one to help us, Mr. Burke?” 

“ He will.” 

“He has the dollar——” 

“ Yes.” 

She drew the fur robe around her, abandoning or yielding the ques- 
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“You stayed,” she reverted to the interrupted theme. “Was that 
right, to give up your future, the ambition for which you had worked 
so hard, to please an unreasonable prejudice? Was that fair to yourself, 
or necessary ?” 

He shook his head. 

“T did n’t give it up that time either. I’m taking a course in motor 
construction in the evenings. I work with my hands all day, and with 
my head at night and holidays. No one minds my working overtime. 
It will take a good deal longer, this way, but I’m young, and it makes 
them happy. I can wait.” 

She sat quite still, hands clasped in her lap, gazing at him, at his 
smiling, tranquil face, at once strong and indulgently patient, at his 
unconcerned ease of glance and bearing—the ease of one at ease with 
himeelf. 

“You are young, and it makes them happy,” she slowly repeated. 
“ You—can—wait.” 

Burke answered nothing. Suddenly the girl turned her back to him 
and faced toward the bleak Jersey swamps that stretched away to the 
right. The sun struck across the flat marsh-meadows now, glittering 
bravely on the burnished steel-blue line of the creek that bisects the brown 
desert. A white sail gleamed like a hovering wing, a lost page from 
the romance of the sea, wind-drifted inland. 

A quarter of an hour passed, before the rescuing party clattered up 
to the prisoners. A pair of stout farm-horses, driven by a grinning 
negro, with an attendant train of three half-grown youths and four 
dogs, halted opposite the automobiles. 

“Good enough!” the chauffeur welcomed, rising to take command 
from his quarter-deck. “The lady first, boys. Brought ropes? No? 
Well, I have, and here you are!” 

He produced a length of clanking chain from a locker, and passed 
it to the man who waded out to him. 

“Hitch it in front,” he directed. ‘“ There—to the crosspiece. The 
lady is going to the city, so you will have to pull the car straight 
through and out on the other side. Youll have to go slow.” 

The girl turned to him. 

“No,” she contradicted decisively. “Tell them to take me the 
other way, Mr. Burke. I am going back.” 

“ You-——? ” he queried. 

“TI dm goiftg home.” 

The chauffeur threw back his head, then swung toward the be- 
wildered workers. 

“Did n’t you hear the lady? I mistook the way she was going. 
Round you go. Hitch your chain in there—that’s the idea!” 

Laughing and stimulated to activity, the emergency crew grappled 
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with the task. With tugging and shouts and rattling of chains, the 
little automobile was drawn from the sucking, semi-liquid pool and 
established on the firm highway. 

“But we can’t manage you, boss. Sorry,” regretted the genial 
negro, contemplating the motor-truck, after receiving his reward from 
the girl. 

“That you can’t,” Burke conceded. “But you can carry this mes- 
sage to the nearest telephone and have it sent in, and they ‘ll send me 
help from the warehouse.” 

The man accepted charge of the card with its pencilled message, 
touched his cap to the lady, and departed in company with his assistants. 

The girl made no movement to leave, following Burke with her large 
eyes as he came toward her. Nervous tremors were shaking her from 
head to foot. 

“You ’ll let me crank the motor'for you?” he offered. 

“What time is it?” she demanded irrelevantly. 

He drew out his watch. 

“Seven-fifteen. You’ve far to go?” 

“Tt took me an hour to come here. And I must be home by eight 
or not at all.” 

“ But——” 

“T must, I must!” she cried, beating down protest. “Do you not 
see? I must be there when my father comes downstairs—he must not 
know, ever, ever! If he is to know, I will not go back.” 

Nonplussed, the chauffeur stood with his hand on the car’s hood. 

“Make up time,” he advised. “ Drive faster.” 

“T cannot, indeed I cannot. I am not a good driver; I drove here 
as fast as I dared. Oh, it is too late! I will go on to the city!” 

“No!” 

“T will, I must, there is nothing else to do. I could not face my 
father if he knew I had meant to leave him—he has been so good to 
me ali my life! Why were the men so slow?” 

Tears were in her voice and eyes; even a young man’s inexperience 
could divine her near hysteria. Burke drew a long breath, then, stoop- 
ing, pulled up the crank. 

“What are you doing?” the girl exclaimed, above the explosions 
of the motor. “Why did you do that?” 

“I’m going to drive you home,” stated the chauffeur calmly. 
“And I’m going to make up that fifteen minutes.” 

Giddy, she clutched the offered relief, her eyes brightening behind 
their wet lashes. 

“You will? Mr. Burke, you can?” 

“T will and I can. Wrap that robe around you—it’s going to be 
chilly—and let me take the driver’s seat, please.” 
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She obeyed him gratefully, her crimson, blossom-like mouth trem- 
ulous, her cheeks burning with excitement. 

It was not a racing-machine, by any means, that started under 
Burke’s guiding touch to retrieve the great mistake. If the girl did not 
yet realize how great that mistake, the man did. The pace maintained 
was not furious, but all the car could give was exacted, and the drive 
was not slow. 

They were rushing through a drowsy village when the girl leaned 
toward Burke. 

“Your own car!” she cried, remorse-stricken. “Oh, how selfish 
I am! You would not leave it to find help for yourself, for fear it 
might be robbed, and now I have taken you away. And how can you 
get back?” 

Burke scattered a group of chickens by a blast of the horn. 

“TI guess, when a lady needs some kinds of help, men and men’s 
things have to take their chances,” he replied. “Don’t you trouble 
about the truck. I don’t think any one will touch it; it’s later in 
the morning, and too many people are going past. And Ill get back 
all right on some wagon.” 

She was silent for another mile. 

“Mr. Burke, I am Margery Hamilton,” she told him. “ My father 
is your employer, the head of Hamilton & Company. I saw the name 
on your truck. I want you to tell him all that has happened this 
morning, if anything goes wrong while you are helping me. Will 
you?” 

“Thank you, Miss Hamilton. Ill remember.” 

There was a clock upon the dashboard of the automobile; the 
girl fixed her eyes upon the dial, watching the hands creep towards the 
hour. Now and then she spoke to give some necessary direction as to 
the route. 

At five minutes to eight the car came to a halt before a handsome, 
tree-girdled country-house. 

“Just time to get off my wraps,” the girl laughed unsteadily. 
“Mr. Burke, what can I say?” 

“Nothing, please,” begged her chauffeur. “You'll wait the year 
now?” 

“TI will wait—as long as my father thinks best. Thank you, 
thank you.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it as frankly as it was offered. 

“Good luck,” they said, almost simultaneously, then smiled to- 
gether. “ -by.” 

The girl’s small figure flashed, a gleam of silver-gray, between the 
trees. Burke took off his driving-gloves, put them and his hands into 
his pockets, and commenced the walk back. 
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The morning relaxed in frigidity as it advanced. The mounting 
sun thawed the black pool to a still more unpleasant consistency. 
Other vehicles, warned by the mired truck, crawled cautiously around 
the extreme edge of the snare. Sill unconquered, the swamp-web 
stretched its sullen menace across the road. 

A short automobile trip is a long walk. It is not always easy to 
_ meet drivers who offer rides to the casual pedestrian. So it happened 

that a long, dark-blue touring-car overtook and passed the walking 
chauffeur while he was still a mile distant from his truck; a touring- 
car bearing the letter H on its door-panel. 

When Burke reached his goal, the touring-car stood opposite the 
truck. In the blue machine’s tonneau was seated a precisely attired, 
inflexible-faced gentleman, frigid and keen as the temperature of the 
morning; a handsome old gentleman, who held his folded pince-nez 
and tapped upon the edge of his car. 

The situation explained itself. The chauffeur saluted his em- 
ployer, and waited. 

“Burke, you go out under strict orders not to leave the machine 
you have in charge, for any reason whatever,” Mr. Hamilton set forth 
crisply. “I have been here for a quarter of an hour, myself, and you 
have just appeared. You will call at the office to-night for your money. 
You are discharged.” 

Burke nodded. 

“That ’s fair enough, sir,” he acquiesced, without resentment. 

“You have nothing to say?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

Mr. Hamilton hesitated, unaccountably at loss. 

“T am sorry, Burke,” he briefly concluded. “You knew the rule. 
Drive on to the city, William; I am late. I lingered too long at break- 
fast this morning, with Miss Hamilton.” 

The chauffeur of the touring-car obeyed the order. Burke watched 
the machine glide around the curve in the highway, then he circled the 
huge puddle and swung himself easily into his high seat in the truck. 
Leaning back, he crossed his legs and proceeded to extract from his 
pocket a square of milk-chocolate. As the tin-foil covering stripped — 
under his fingers, his smiling lips puckered; he began to whistle the 
rag-time epic of the Alexander not Macedonian. 
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THE CHURAIL 
By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


UDRATULLA stood first on one foot and then on the other. 
He was very miserable, and he wanted help, his mistress was 
certain, or he would never have come to a white lady for counsel 

in such an occult affair as this promised to be. 

She looked down at him from her position on the veranda steps. 
He certainly forlorn! His puggaree was bedraggled, and his brown 
complexion of an ashen hue. How queer these natives were! Here was 
. Kudratulla, a Mohammedan bearer, quite limp with’ fright because of 
the threats of his delicate little wife. He had beaten her for years, 
had Kudratulla, and she had made no objection, but had taken his 
beatings, and then crawled around the house again, waiting humbly upon 
her lord’s pleasure. Kudratulla, always complacent, felt that this was as 
it should be: women were meek creatures, and this wife of his excep- 
tionally so. He could have wished that she showed more spirit; there 
was really not much fun in beating a woman who only snivelled! 

He wearied of her at last—utterly and completely. Even her an- 
nouncement of a coming heir did not affect him. He was sure the 
baby would be a girl—another sniveller like Karim-Bibi; and he deserted 
his wife’s society entirely for that of a fascinating lady in the bazar. 

Karim-Bibi wept about it frequently, then, losing her meekness, 
reviled her husband—only to be beaten once more. 

Suddenly she did something—something that so terrified Kudratulla 
that it sent him to Mrs. Martin for counsel. 

“And what_is it that your poor little sick wife could possibly do 
to a big, strong like you? ” asked that lady wonderingly. “ Karim- 
Bibi is too good a woman to poison you.” 

Again Kudratulla shifted from one foot to the other, as he ner- 
vously fingered the ends of his cummerband. 

“ Aie hai, mem-sahibje!” The man positively groaned. “You 
know not the blackness of her heart. She says that she will die when 
the bacha [little one] is born, and will become a churail/” 

“A churail! What is that, Kudratulla?” 

“ Ah, mem-sahib,” he whispered, “it is a woman who dies in child- 
bed, and comes back and haunts. She can always be told by her feet— 
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they are set on backwards! And if Karim-Bibi says that she will be- 
come a churail—she will! ” 

“Then, leave the other woman, Kudratulla, and be so kind to your 
wife that she will change her mind,” Mrs. Martin suggested. 

“ Aie, mem-sahibje,” the man moaned. “She—the bazar-woman— 
will not let me go!” and he covered his face with his hands and 
crouched on the veranda steps. 

Helen Martin raised her head. Yes, this was indeed the East! 
The Compound with its surrounding hedge stretched before her. Here 
and there clumps of flowering jessamine sweetened the March air. 
There was a single palm-tree to the left of the Compound gate, a clump 
of feathery bamboo to the right. On the horizon could be seen the 
outline of the distant Himalayas. Winding around the bungalow, a 
path bordered with marigolds led to the servants’ quarters, where, in a 
tiny, mud-washed room, Kudratulla’s little wife sat and planned to die 
and become a churail, 

It was absurd! Mrs. Martin shook herself; she would not believe 
such things possible. : 

“ Nonsense, Kudratulla!”—her voice was harsh as she addressed 
the creature cowering at her feet. “Nonsense! She is only trying 
to frighten you; and you really deserve a little scare. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, tormenting your poor wife so—just now. Leave 
the other woman. What’s the good of being a man, if you are only a 
slave?” 

“True, true”—Kudratulla’s puggaree wagged forlornly. “True, 
mem-sahib, but destiny is stronger than the will of man; and—the 
bazar-woman says that J am hers. If you would talk to Karim-Bibi, 
mem-sahib—— ? ” 

“Very well, to-morrow I will go and see your wife,” agreed Mrs. 
Martin. “The tum-tum is waiting for me now, and I must leave. I 
am sure, however, that Karim-Bibi will not die—people don’t die so 
easily, just when they want to.” And Mrs. Martin, with a vague sigh, 
hurried away, leaving Kudratulla hesitating between the path which 
led to the servants’ quarters and the high-road to the bazar. 

That evening the Martins attended a dance, given by the Royal 
Fusileers. 

The carriage which came for them at two in the morning found 
Mr. Martin more than ready to leave for home. He had spent a dull 
evening, watching his wife dance many dances with Captain Roger 
Desmond—a gentleman not much to Mr. Martin’s taste. So when 
the carriage arrived he thanked Providence for his release, and, putting 
his weary head upon one of the cushions, promptly fell asleep. 

His wife sat bolt upright in her corner, staring into the blackness 
of the night. She was reliving the evening and vibrating once more 
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at the memory of a man’s voice, deep, husky. Ah, how it broke as he 
told her: 

“T never lived until I saw you, dearest—onliest! You are mine!” 

She gasped. Oh, the words were sweet, were sweet; but where had 
she heard them before—quite lately? Her mind searched back over the 
day. Oh, yes; Kudratulla and the bazar-woman. 

She gave a gesture of disgust, and peered into the darkness. The 
coachman was making the turn into her own gate. 

“Why!” she cried out with astonishment. What was Karim-Bibi 
doing there by the trees, at that hour of the night? She could see 
her quite distinctly, for her whole figure was thrown into bold relief 
by the clump of bamboos. Her little brown face peered out from the 
folds of her chudder, and her eyes——! 

It did not occur to Helen Martin until afterwards that it was odd 
that she should see the eyes so very clearly at two o’clock in the morning. 
Clearly? They seemed to speak—those eyes with their expression of 
dull pain and accusation. 

“O bazar-woman,” they said, “ you have taken him, he is yours, but 
you shal] have no rest!” 

“Karim-Bibi!” Mrs. Martin spoke sharply, but there was no 
response. The figure seemed to melt into the sombre background; and 
the carriage jolted up to the door. 

“ Mem-sahibje!” The coachman salaamed profoundly as his mis- 
tress ascended the veranda steps. “This night the angel of death was 
within our gates, and Karim-Bibi went with him. Her son lived but 
for a moment; and Kudratulla is drinking hard (which is unseemly 
in a son of the prophet) in order to forget that which is to come to 

! ” 

Dead! Mrs. Martin staggered. She even forgot to say, “ Nonsense! 
There is no such thing as a churail.” Dead at twelve! It was two 

o’clock now. Why had she seen the dead woman? 

The coachman picked up the reins, then paused, arrested by the 
sound of his mem-sahib’s voice. 

“Can any one see a churail, Nawab Din?” She was trembling. 

“Any one with a guilty heart, mem-sahib,” the man explained. 
“Those who have not evil desire in their breasts see nothing. It is 
desire that tears the veil from men’s eyes. Salaam, mem-sahib/” 

She turned towards the door—her husband had already disappeared 
within the bungalow. Any one with evil desire! What did the man 
mean? She had seen Karim-Bibi. Monstrous thought! But—was all 
desire evil? 

Again the coachman’s voice reached her: 

“ Although all whose eyes have been opened may see her, she comes 
back only for one. May Allah defend us, mem-sahib/” 
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“ Amen,” she murmured unconsciously, as she entered the silent 
house. 

Karim-Bibi and the tiny, new-born son were buried the next morn- 
ing, amidst many lamentations from the servants’ quarters. : 

Mrs. Martin saw the pitiful procession pass the clump of bamboos, 
and then the gate, on its way to the Mohammedan burying-ground, 
where poor little Karim-Bibi was to be left with her baby in her arms. 

Only eighteen years old! So young, so disillusioned, but so deter- 
mined to have her own, though death itself should interfere! 

What had Karim-Bibi, a table-servant’s wife, to do with her—Helen 
Martin, the Commissioner’s lady? Why had she appeared to her? 

The question became insistent, and Captain Desmond found her pale 
and distraught when he rode over to call that afternoon. 

“Why, sweetheart, what is the matter?” he asked, with genuine 
concern. “ Surely this absurd superstition can have no influence over 
you!” 

“Oh, don’t!” she shuddered involuntarily, and shrank from his 
touch. “If my heart had been quite, quite clean, should I have seen 
her, Roger? I cannot forget those words: ‘It is desire that tears away 
the veil from one’s eyes.’ It isn’t as if the man even knew that I had 
seen her—he didn’t. He was only telling me the legend of the churail 
as he knew it. Roger, I have always been a good woman; and when 
I think of my two children in England, I know I ought to give you up. © 
Of course I realize that Tom does not care for me any more. He is so 
wrapped up in his career, and it’s work, work, everlastingly. I am 
a very minor interest in his life.” 

“But not in mine!” cried Roger ardently. “My life would be 
empty, meaningless, without you. Sweetheart, don’t cry so! You are 
good—of course you are good!” 

It was that evening that she saw the churail once more. She had 
walked to the gate with Roger. It was dusk; and Roger, who held 
his horse’s bridle over one arm, placed the other around her waist, just 


_ as they passed the clump of bamboos. 


“Oh, don’t, Roger!” she said. “It was there, there, that I saw her. 
Oh!” she screamed. “Look! She is there again!” 

Roger turned. “It’s some one playing a trick!” he cried, with an 
oath ; and, lifting his riding-whip, he sprang towards the thicket. The 
reins on his arm drew taut, and the horse, whinnying madly, reared 
backward. 

Roger struck fiercely about him. “Curse them!” he shouted. 
“To frighten you and the horse! It’s a trick, it’s a trick, and Ill 
get them yet! Ill get them yet!” 

But, though they hunted carefully, there was not even a shred of 
cloth upon the bamboo spears to show that a woman had been there. 
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Captain Desmond rode away without the kiss Mrs. Martin had 
promised him; and Mr. Martin found his wife more quiet than usual 
at their téte-a-téte dinner. : 

March passed—the roses faded, and April began, hot, depressing, 
with hateful suggestion of greater heat to come. Mrs. Martin did not 
go to the hills. She explained to every one that she could not bear 
to leave poor dear Tom alone. The station smiled and nodded signifi- 
cantly. Roger was staying down also. 

But Roger did not see as much of Mrs. Martin as the station thought 
he did. For one thing, his horse evinced an unconquerable objection 
to entering the Martins’ gate; and for another, Mrs. Martin’s society 
was not as enlivening as it once had been. Her constant depression 
amounted at times to active fear. In vain her lover used all his argu- 
ments; she would only shake her head mournfully. 

“No, Roger; I know that we saw her, you and I, because our hearts 
are guilty. No!”—she silenced him impatiently. “No, we are not 
really so very wicked; but—the veil of ignorance has been rent from 
our eyes, and she—the churail—stands in our path to warn us of worse 
to follow. For there ts worse, Roger. If you could see Kudratulla, you 
would think so. The man is dying of fear, I do believe, and yet—he 
cannot keep away from the bazar! He has come to me and begged me 
to cast out the evil spirit of his wife. Evil!” Mrs. Martin laughed 
- mirthlessly. “ Poor little Karim-Bibi evil! All she does is to stand and 
look at him, always silent, just conscience incarnate. Oh, Roger, Roger, 
why were we given souls?” And Mrs. Martin cast herself into her 
lover’s arms. 

That night, as she went home, she saw her again—the churail. 

Indeed, every one saw her at different times—every one except Tom 
Martin, who would step right through the figure of the little native 
woman, disturbing neither her nor himself. 

“What a cledn heart Tom must have!” thought his wife; and, 
greatly to his surprise, began to show a distinct preference for his com- 
pany. The station was almost scandalized at the many times Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin were seen riding and driving together. 

June came with its terrible heat. This was the month when Helen 
had arranged to go to the hills. How long they had planned it—she 
and Roger!. He had manceuvred successfully to get his leave to suit; 
but now she was so morbid, and made things so deucedly unpleasant for 
a fellow, that, when she refused to accompany him, he reluctantly 
acquiesced, and Simla saw him come up alone. 

Helen Martin surprised every one by remaining down with her 
husband. 

“T really want to, you know,” she explained to Tom, who was the 
most astonished of all. 
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He looked at her awkwardly. “I was afraid you were tired of 
me, dear,” he said. “I am so glad!” and he stooped and kissed her, 
the first time in many months. 

As he did so, she slipped her hand into his. It was such a comfort 
to hold onto a man with a clean heart! 


It was the third week in June. The Martins were ensconced under 
the punkah in the drawing-room after dinner when Tom spoke: 

“What ’s the matter with Kudratulla, Helen? I believe the man’s 
going mad. He is terribly nervous. Have you noticed how many 
dishes he has broken lately, and how he jumps when he is spoken to? 
I am sure that he is taking opium, and he probably drinks, too—though 
he should n’t.” 

Helen smiled at her husband tenderly. She was white and washed 
out with the heat; a boil had come on her neck; she was not pretty any 
more. She knew it, but she was happier than she had been for years; 
and when Tom’s contented eyes sought hers, he found there something 
he had missed for long. 

“It’s no wonder that he is nervous,” she answered slowly. “No 
wonder. He is being hounded to death, so he says, by his wife, who 
comes back from the land of the dead, stands and looks at him, and 
then walks away, looking, still looking—while her feet point backward! 
He declares that he always sees her in the evening, just at dusk. I 
really fear that he will become quite insane.” 

“Of course it is all subjective,” Tom observed comfortably, as he 
lit his cigar. “ His little wife told him that she would come back, and 
he was foolish enough to believe her. The servants have given me the 
whole story; he has infected them with his fear; they swear that she 
really does return, and that any one may see her who has desire in his 
heart. They freely confess that most of them have. Such arrant non- 
sense! ” and Tom puffed cheerfully. 

Helen put her head on her husband’s shoulder. 

“T feel as if there were going to be a storm,” she said, shivering 
nervously. “ You know the rains should break any day now; and I 
can feel the electricity in the air. Poor Kudratulla! Pity him, Tom 
dearest! He would like to ane away from the bazar-woman, and 
yet he cannot bear to give her up.” 

Mr. Martin nodded. “It is stifling,” he observed. “Let’s take a 
stroll in the Compound and see what the prospect for a downpour is.” 

“Tt is really going to begin. Look at those masses of heavy black 
clouds over there!” and he pointed skyward as they stepped out into 
the shuddering night. “I think it looks as if it might become a 
bit ugly. I’ll tell the servants to close the shutters. Here, Kudratulla— 


Kudratulla! ” 
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“ Why, what ’s the matter with him? The man’s mad!” ejaculated 
Tom, as Kudratulla appeared around the corner of the bungalow. 

He looked distraught indeed; his turban was unfastened; his eyes 
were wild; he cringed before them. 

“ Help me, help me, oh, sahib, mem-sahib/ Help me!” He stretched 
out his trembling arms beseechingly. “Do you not see her? She is call- 
ing me—there—by the clump of bamboos! ” 

“ Nonsense!” Mr. Martin’s tone was sharp. “It is but the first of 
the monsoon. Close the shutters.” 

Kudratulla paid no heed. With terrified, protruding eyes, he pointed. 
“Karim-Bibi! By the bamboos! ” 

The wind started suddenly with a roar; the bamboos swayed and bent, 
their long arms beckoning the crazed man ; the clouds banked themselves, 
sullenly, portentously. 

The Martins, almost blown off their feet, clung to the wall of the 
bungalow. 

Kudratulla, his hands groping before him, trying to hold back, 
was nevertheless driven on, on, towards the clump of bamboos. 

“ Stop, stop!” shrieked Mrs. Martin. “This time you are mistaken! 
There is nothing there! Come back, come back!” 

Her words were whirled away by the wind; and Kudratulla, groping 
blindly, holding back, was nevertheless forced on and on. 

For an instant the whole world was in total darkness. The clouds 
covered the heavens. Then there was a terrific roar. In the blinding 
flash that followed, the Martins saw their servant on his knees before 
the clump of bamboos, holding out those beseeching hands to something 
which he could see, and they—merciful heavens—could not! 

There was a blare as from a thousand trumpets; a quivering light, 
and then a stroke from the blue. The heavy drops fell: the rains had 


begun. 


The servants found Kudratulla dead before the clump of bamboos. 

“Fright,” explained Tom Martin. “Subjective fright. You did 
not see anything, did you, Helen?” 

“ No—thank God!” she answered, with shaking lips. 

But the servants knew; and to this day, around their evening fires, 
they tell the tale of Karim-Bibi, and how she kept her word. 
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MOSES AND THE ROCK 
By Thomas Grant Springer 


> 


Manafia,” said the Consul, as Mr. Martin Trip left us. We 
were sipping tall, vermouth highballs in the Cantina of The 
Holy Saints, a place of spiritual comfort in Mazatlan. 

“ He seems a bright fellow,” I agreed, although I had only had the 
pleasure of his company for one drink, and knew no more of him than 
the name the Consul introduced him by. «4 

“Bright!” exclaimed the Consul. “Why, he is the only human 
electric-light in Mazatlan, the one real live-wire on the west coast. His 
brains are so hot they set fire to his hair, and he became a human torch 
to light the way of progress in a country whose intellect is as brunette 
as its complexion! ” 

I admitted the Titian hennle of the gentleman, and marked its 
startling contrast to the inhabitants of the town. Then I begged the 
Consul to be a little more explicit and a little less flowery, so that I 
might rate Martin Trip at his full value. 

“ Tt could n’t be done,” he insisted. “ All the garlands of speech that 
I can hang upon his achievements but wither in the sunshine of his 
accomplishments.” 

I ordered another drink, with the stipulation that light be shed upon 
my ignorance; and, cheered by the sight of the bottle the carefully 
careless moso left on the table, the Consul lolled comfortably in his 
chair and held forth: 

“One day some two years ago, when the dry season was. making a 
white man disgusted with the yellow concoction they label beer here, 
the Panama on her down trip stopped long enough to drop off one case 
and one passenger. The passenger was Martin Trip, and the case con- 
tained the seeds of fortune he intended to sow broadcast in the land, to 
sprout, flower, and fruit, under his eloquence, like the plant of a Hindu 
juggler’s trick. Martin had been performing this miracle with unvary- 
ing success from San Francisco to San Diego. Then, seeing the long, 
dry stretch that separated Lower California from Mexico proper—or 
improper, depending upon how you look at it—he at once proceeded to 
take the water wagon for the first place that looked like a town. That 
is this. 


a ’S the finest example of America in the Land of 
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“ Of course the first thing he did when he got here was to come and 
interrupt my siesta. That’s what you did, that’s what every American 
_ does, that ’s what the Consul is for in this country: to be waked up when 

he can’t wake up the government. Well, when Martin Trip came 
tripping in with a smile as sunny as his hair, he lit up the whole patio. 
He was a real cockadoodle Yankee, and so grinning a gringo, that my 
naturalized soul thought it heard a ninety-nine-cent alarm-clock break- 
ing the hush of the Land of Afternoon at four ¢.m., or whenever it is 
the sun rises here. I’ve only seen it set. He was so energetic, it made 
the cold perspiration break out all over me. 

“The first thing he asked me was how the water was down here. I 
told him that when applied externally it had a cooling effect upon the 
skin, and was not injurious unless acquired as a habit; also that, sifted 
through a botajone, it had been known to relieve headache brought on 
from overheating. I think he got me, for he turned the subject by asking 
me what a botajone was. When I explained that it was a native filter, I 
had to cover my eyes to escape the dazzling splendor of his smile. 

“* That ’s all I want to know!’ he cried. ‘Why, I got the ‘bought 
alone’ filter beat + a pulp!’ 

“* A powder,’ corrected, for they ’re made of pottery. 

“* Any old way,’ he said, and, diving down into his pockets, he 
brought out a handful of little metal contraptions. ‘Here they are, 
the Fairy Faucet Filter—“ all you have to do, madam, is to attach this 
to your hydrant, turn on the tap, and the crystal liquid of the moun- 
tain rills gushes from your pipe, pure as the newly distilled dew of 
heaven that the pure-food laws——”’ 

“*Stop!’ I cried, as he caught his breath. ‘Turn off your own 
faucet, and don’t pour the crystal stream of your conversation into the 
dry sink of my ears. All this listens to me like I would have to buy 
your ticket home on the next steamer, and feed you for the two days 
till it arrives.’ 

“* What do you mean?’ he asked, somewhat abashed, but not much, 
for that was n’t his style. 

“Why, you ’ve got as much chance of selling those things here,’ I 
told him, ‘as you would have of putting up black lead in face-powder 
boxes and trying to sell it to the sefioritas for their complexion.’ 

“* How’s that?’ he demanded. 

“Why, my dear young man, you came down here with a pipe- 
dream where there is n’t a single water-pipe from San Diego to Balboa. 
Come here ’—and I dragged him to the door of the patio and pointed 
across the plaza. ‘There is the city water supply ;’ and just as I spoke 
the peon water-peddler came up with his burro saddled with ollas and 
proceeded to fill them at the public fountain. 

“*That’s why the natives drink pulque,’ I told him. ‘It’s cheaper, 
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for water costs a centavo an olla. If it wasn’t so far, I’d take you down 
to the river and show you the public laundry. There’s a bunch of 
lavaderas down there now, walloping the tar out of my linen suit on a 
flat rock. Filters, faucets, water-pipes! Say, sonny, for all your liveli- 
ness, you want to wake up. Your own pipe has gone out.’ 

“T thought that would cloud his countenance, but it remained as 
bright as the sky here does for eight months in the year. 

“* Well, he said, ‘if water is so expensive, you just head the pro- 
cession, and, to show you I’m not asking government aid, I ’ll buy.’ 

“So I brought him right over here to The Holy Saints and baptized 
him. 

“Well, he limped around here for a week or two, with his lame 
Spanish, making verbal mistakes and friends, and finally turned his 
energetic attention to making love to old Martinez’s daughter Maria. 
The up steamer came and went without him, for it was full moon in 
Mazatlan, and Martin was full, too, full of love, for I tell you Maria 
was a mighty pretty girl, and they matched up about as well as a black 
thoroughbred and a scrub sorrel. They say love is blind, but Ill bet he 
had dazzled Maria, and, for all the mistakes Martin made in Spanish, 
his meaning was clear. Why, when he got her going so she could n’t see, 
she said, ‘ Si,’ and he saw———” 

The Consul choked, caught his breath, and shot a guilty glance at me, 
then took a drink to untangle his tongue, and proceeded: 

“He saw it was up to him to talk business with her father. But 
before that he had to have some business to talk, for about all he had 
when he came down was a yellow-back and that case of his. The 
daughter of a don was not going to don the mantilla of matrimony if it 
was a ragged one, and it was up to Martin to show why the house of 
Martinez should honor him with an allignce. All he had was a silver 
tongue and his box of filters to coin his eloquence into the medium of 
commercial exchange, and it must have made his red head burn to 
figure out a way to do it. Maria was perfectly willing to be the jewel 
he was to wear on his heart, but she made it plain to him that as the 
daughter of a grandee of Spain, her setting should be a large one and 
up to the eighteen-carat test. It began to look like Mazatlan resembled 
Missouri in the show-me class. He told her, however, he was perfectly 
willing, and would go out and charm fortune and then return and lay 
the treasure at her dainty feet. 

“ Well, he hired a mule, and a hombre for guide, and with the box, 
and his somewhat improved Spanish—for Maria had been his animated 
dictionary for some weeks—he started out into the country. The 
eloquence he turned loose on the sefioras of Sinaloa brought him back 
into Mazatlan in a couple of months with the mule loaded with *dobe 
dollars. Yes, sir, that man’s imagination amounted to genius. He had 
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assured those misguided sefioras, in a manner so convincing that there 
was no chance to disbelieve him, that the water was to be brought down 
from the mountains to them in pipes as big as Montezuma’s aqueduct 
in Mexico City, and carried to every casa and hacienda in the State. 
He drew them beautiful plans of the whole system; explained how 
clothes would not have to be beaten into pale submissive whiteness 
against the rocks of a running stream; how then the sefioras and the 
sefioritas need not walk many times to the creek or spring to fill their 
ollas for the family use; how with a simple twist of the wrist, by the 
gringo’s magic, the waters of the mountains would enter the household 
as handmaid, dish-maid, laundress. 

“Did they fall for it? Was there ever a Mexican, male or female, 
that did n’t fall for anything that saved them work? The sefioras and 
sefioritas of Sinaloa tripped over the tripping tongue of Martin Trip 
and laid their dollars at his feet; for at the end he always sprung the 
little joker, the Fairy Faucet Filter, for to none would the waters descend 
when Moses smote the rock (he was the first guy who dealt in watered 
stock, wasn’t he?) unless they were equipped with this little talisman. 
Well, they were all equipped, and Martin brought in the rain of dollars 
as the first tap on the pipe-line. 

“He came back to Mazatlan, took up his love-making where he 
left off, and began to edge up to the rest of the family. Now, Sefior 
Martinez was some potatoes in Mazatlan, and not small ones. He had 
a nice little cocoanut grove dropping dividends into his lap, and so 
many “dobe dollars coming in that he used to wear them on the outside 
of his pants, so people would know about them. So he didn’t care to 
illuminate the house of Martinez with any caliente-topped gringo unless 
he could add to them. Martin’s mule-load was only a start of the 
caravan he would have to drive into the patio of the hacienda, if he 
wanted to take up a permanent residence there. Martin knew there 
was n’t any more coming to him where he got those, but something else 
was when the sefioras woke up from his pipe-dream. So he wanted 
Maria to fly with him, but she was a timid girl, for all she loved him, 
and, knowing her father pretty well, she wasn’t strong on amatory 
aviation till she knew where her frijoles and tortillas were coming from. 

“While Martin lingered around, trying to get the old man to take 
him in or Maria to let him take her out, the sefioras of Sinaloa came 
in to market and began gossiping about the beautiful gringo sefior who 
was going to bring the waters down from the mountains, and Martin’s 
red head was n’t any alibi for him. It got to circulating around town 
—the gossip, not the water—and as Martin was an American citizen 

my professional duty as consul was to advise him to make his getaway 
and save me a lot of useless correspondence when they put him in the 
calaboose. Instead of that, it seemed he was going to stay in Mazatlan 
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as long as Maria Martinez did, and if a fellow gets so bad he don’t care 
where he lodges, what are you going to do for him? Why, simply send 
his things home and make the usual report to Washington. 

“ All the same, he kept making friends with all the biggest men 
in the place, and the more the gossip grew the more friends he made, 
and before I knew it he had incorporated the Northwest Mexico Water 
and Power Company, with Sefior Martinez as president, and himself as 
manager, and every don in town as a director. Yes, sir, he talked them 
into the investment just as he had talked the sefioras of Sinaloa into the 
filters, and he used the filter sales to line up the country and show the 
investors where they had a pipe, a real pipe, in every way, and all they 
had to do was to lay it. 

“Why, it wasn’t six months before there were two steamers lying 
out there unloading material, and the surveyors were staking out the 
line they were to tap up in the mountains, and then the water was 
coming down to Mazatlan like it used to come down at Lodore, only 
more so, and every tap along the line was dripping dollars for the 
company. But do you think any faucet didn’t have a filter? Why, 
there is n’t a sefiora in Sinaloa would try to draw water without it. 

“Did Martin marry Maria Martinez? Why, the old man himself 
paid for the ceremony in the cathedral, and that’s some expensive 
down here. He would n’t have let him get out of the family if he had 
to marry him himself. Martin was Hl Presidente of the fiesta last 
month when they turned on the current for the first electric-lights from 
their power-plant up near the dam, but I tell you they were not as 
bright as that boy’s head.” 

The Consul dreamily stirred the ice in his glass and sighed volu- 
minously. 

“ And me,” he said sorrowfully, “I’ve been down here for twenty 
years, and all I’ve got is prickly heat.” 


A FABLE 
By Emma White Shellenberger 


HE Rain was falling upon Sand, Rock, and Fir-tree. 
T “ How fickle the Sand is! ” thought the Rock, as he settled deeper 
in his softened bed. 

“ How obstinate the Rock is! ” thought the Son, as he slipped slowly 
down the hill-side. 

“ How strange that the Rain, which helps me heneeneneall should push 
down both Sand and Rock! ” thought the Fir-tree, as he, with a supreme 
effort, urged all his branches upward. 
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THE WIDOW POLICHINELLE 


OUR FIRST TRAGEDIENNE ADDRESSES 
HER AUDIENCE 


By Jean Irvine 


UNCH is gone. The Devil took him, you know. I am Judy, his 
widow. You thought he had killed me? Ah, no—no, he only 
broke my heart. And he didn’t really mean to hurt me, I 
think. But, you say, it was all pretend, a puppet-play. Why, so it 
was, a play. And we keep forgetting, you and I. It seems so real to 
us. In particular, to each of us, one’s own tears seem real. But it’s 
only a puppet-play, of course—just pretend. 

Hark! I thought I heard Punch’s stick; but perhaps it was only 
the crocodile-serpent, the Spirit of Evil, falling off his hook. He is 
broken too, poor thing, and very wobbly. In public I appear to be 
at odds with the Spirit of Evil, but in private life we ’re very friendly. 
One must regard appearances, however—the Three Unities, the Ten 
Commandments, and all that, as my mother used to say—she was a 
slave to fashion, and such a lady, Mother was. 

Now, Punch, he was a red-faced, bandy-legged, ordinary sort— 
all-the-money, talk-way-down-in-his-tummy, dog-and-gunny, have-him- 
or-noney sort of fellow. And—TI loved him. He was my man. Now 
he’s gone; down to hell-town. Sometimes—oh, dear! Oh, dear!— 

~ sometimes in the night I think I hear him thumping with his stick and 

saying my name. Dreaming, do you say? A dream is in one’s head. 
This is—not in my head. 
_ You remember how he used to call: “Judy, Judy, fetch the baby! 
Judy, where’s the baby?” And I never could find it, really. That 
was the trouble, perhaps. Somewhere among the stars there is a baby 
lost, and it should have been his and mine, mine and—his! Then 
perhaps—ah, well, life only kills us, doesn’t it? La! la! one must 
laugh ! 

You know, God made man first, then, after a while, woman. He 

‘ didn’t make woman first, because He knew woman could not wait 
alone, even a little while. Well, after God had finished both and given 
each a heart, to the boy a brave red heart and to the girl a little pink 
one, there were left some fragments around beneath His feet. These He 
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gave to us artist-folk. That’s what art is, the rose, the gray, the 
purple shreds of broken hearts. 

As I was saying, it ’s lonely here without Punch. I quite miss him. 
Punch had such an extraordinary mind—the usual extraordinary mind 
that men do have, you know; very extraordinary mind, and such a 
strong will! Why, that man did n’t enjoy having his own way unless 
it were forced upon him, bless his old wooden head! The world is 
full of Punches. That’s what makes it beautiful for women. It is 
a low place, but so comfy—full of men! Sometimes, there are so 
many Punches, I suspect there may be other Judies, broken—here, 
you know. 

Lots of people’s husbands snore. Punch snored, but—not where 
he is sleeping now. And I am his widow, Judy, left to make the folk 
laugh. My mamma was a high-class manikin, and she always intended 
that I should be a lady—one of those you see in the shop-windows, 
all dressed in brocades and silken tissnes, beautiful and patient and 
clean, still and smiling behind the glass. Mamma wanted I should be 
one of those waxen ones, but I turned out only a woman, like you. 
A bad woman, perhaps? Um-m, there are no bad women; only women 
who have failed to meet a good man or—have lost him. 

There, I thought I heard it again! Punch’s voice! Perhaps—it 
was only the Showman teasing me. He does that with us, you know, 
the Showman, the One who pulls the strings and hoists us up and draws 
us down and puts us hither and thither. You may have noticed this. 
. He means well, does the Showman, but his animal spirits are very 
high. 

Of course my own show-booth is the one I know about chiefly, but 
L there may be another much like it—an old brown booth going round 
and round the circuit of the skies, with its red curtain drawing up in 
j the east, and a gray curtain coming out of the west to cover it while 
the show is still. There may be other dolls to make the folk laugh, 
they that sit outside, the folk beyond. There may be other Punches, 
other Judies. Little Brothers, listen—don’t break Judy’s heart! 
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DREAMS 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
Ge gathers up the tangled threads of day, 


Of many hues and meanings clearly seen, 
And weaves odd fantasies, both grave and gay, 
That leave our thought at loss what they can mean. 
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SECOND SERIES—RUSSIAN 


V. THE DISTRICT DOCTOR 


By Ivan Sergieevich Turgenev 


DONE INTO ENGLISH BY JOHN COURNOS, AND WITH 
INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


TURGENEV THE EMANCIPATOR 


URGENEV was the most cosmopolitan of the Russian fiction- 

writers, yet with all his long residence in Berlin, Baden, and 

Paris, with all his broad culture and varied linguistic attain- 

ments, he never ceased to choose Russian themes and yield a passionate 
devotion to his fatherland. 

Ivan Sergieevich Turgenev was born on the 28 October, 1818, in 
the government of Orel. His father, a dissipated Russian military officer, 
died while Ivan was still young, leaving the lad in charge of his mother, 
who was about six years the senior of her husband. The woman was 
even less fitted by temperament to be a careful mother than was Lady 
Byron, and the youth of the future novelist was stained with bitter tears. 
Her vindictive spirit she retained to the last, and dying in old age she 
constantly refused to receive the visits of her son. 

Doubtless these disillusioning home experiences affected young Tur- 
genev, for he early declared that he would never marry—and maintained 
his resolution. Likewise his ideals of motherhood seem to have suffered, 
for the maternal qualities of his women characters never rise to the 
highest. 

German, French, and English he early learned from instructors at 
home—Russian he picked up from the servants of the ancestral estate on 
which he was born. First, he went to Moscow to study, later the Uni- 
versity at St. Petersburg held him for three years as a student, and 
Berlin completed his academic training—particularly in philosophy, for 
the subject was at that time interdicted in the Russian schools for fear of 
its levelling effects. 

That was a vitally formative thought-period for Europe, the years 
between 1835 and 1842, and during such of them as Turgenev spent in 
the German capital he became impregnated with free thought in all its 
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phases, and never thereafter could he breathe without oppression the 
air of his restricted Russia. Thus the propagandum of emancipation 
which the great novelist subtly spread by means of his fiction without 
ever becoming a physically present leader, was first of all inspired by his 
life at home and fanned to enthusiasm by contact with intrepid thinkers 
in Germany. 

There must have been something sweetly noble in this fine, robust 
young giant for him to have emerged from his sad and jarring home-life, 
and the autocracy of his natal “ Nest of Nobles,” with so deeply rooted 
a hatred of serfdom and all cruel inequalities. Like the young Lincoln, 
he swore to strike a blow against slavery ; like Lincoln he lived to witness 
its overthrow, though upon a more equitable and permanently satisfac- 
tory basis than did his American contemporary. 

Turgenev, however, was not a militant emancipator. He was too 
calm, too forbearing, too much the typical man of culture, for this. 
Indeed, the Russian literary system of dealing with abuses may be 
said to be typified by Turgenev’s method—he merely described. But his 
pictures were so vital that he must have mixed his reds with the bloody 
sweat of knouted serfs, and gotten his blacks from the smoky gloom of 
pestilent cabins which linéd the noisome roadways on ten thousand . 
manors. All Russia saw and gasped—and reformed. Thus did his 
first work of distinction, the twenty-five “ Sportsman’s Sketches ”—pub- 
lished from 1847 to 1851, and in book-form in 1852—do their mighty 
work for mankind. 

In earlier days Turgenev was, with all enlightened Russia, an ad- 
mirer of the poet-fictionist, Gogol. A letter in eulogy of this author 
on his death in 1852 was severely rebuked by the Czar’s banishing its 
writer to his estates, where he remained, busily engaged in writing, until 
1855. Then he saw that Russia could best be served at a distance. He 
was out of sympathy with the extreme Slavophile party, yet he loved 
Russia. What better course opened before him than to live in an 
atmosphere where freedom could breathe, and where his powerful pen 
might not only do service for Russia among Russians but in all of 
Europe as well. 

And this ambition he abundantly realized. His residence in Baden 
as the friend of Madame Viardot, and, be it said, of her husband, and his 
later life in Paris, whither he repaired shortly after the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War—for he never lived again in Russia—brought him 
brilliantly before a constantly increasing company of notables, of whom 
he was at the last easily chief. His gigantesque figure, crowned with 
that silvery hair and beard, was a loved and familiar sight until he 
succumbed to a malignant cancer which attacked the spinal cord, and 
Turgenev passed over, on the 3 September, 1883, at the age of sixty-five. 
A pessimist is one who looks upon the unequal struggle of life 
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and can discern no hand to succor the deserving weak from the rapacious 
strong. Sitting while a lad in a Russian garden, Turgenev beheld a 
fight-to-a-finish between a serpent and a toad. Then and there began 
his doubts of a beneficent Providence, which culminated in his quiet, and 
never aggressive, spiritual pessimism. In this he is only one with most 
great Russian literary artists. And, singularly enough, he too passed into 
a final era of mysticism, though not so completely as did his compeer 
Tolstoi, as witness that fine symbolical sketch, “The Song of Trium- 
phant Love.” 

An interesting contrast presents itself in the characters of Tolstoi 
and Turgenev. The one, aggressively Christian, harsh in the judgment 
of his opponents, and intolerant of what he adjudged to be error; the 
other, meek, gentle, considerate, largely tolerant, and quietly forceful. 
Tolstoi was the lion aroused and warring even when preaching non- 
resistance; Turgenev, the lion resting with dignified tolerance because 
of a great serenity within. Both were men of might, yet ethically and 
artistically at variance. It is pleasant to record, however, that the quarrel 
which separated them for sixteen years did not prevent Turgenev from 
responding at once when in later life Tolstoi sought a reconciliation. 
The interview was charged with amity, but, naturally, Turgenev could 
not adopt his old-time friend’s extreme religious views. So when they 
had parted, Tolstoi’s praise was modified—Turgenev was “ an unpleasant 


man ”—while the latter had only warm words for the religionist. It 
has been already recorded in this series how Turgenev from his death- 
bed besought Tolstoi to return to the field of Romance, in which “ thou 
hast no rival amongst us.” 


Turgenev was one of the greatest novelists of all time—the greatest, 
as it seems to me, of all impressionistic novelists. Except in the one 
quality of unity—for his work was on its surface fragmentary in struc- 
ture—this preéminent Russian met perfectly Poe’s ideal of impression- 
ism: he felt an impression of character or of nature and then repro- 
duced in his reader just what he himself felt. And this impression was 
oftenest elevated above the merely physical. Brutalities, gaucheries, 
physicalities, were to him expressions of the man in whose inner life the 
novelist was more deeply interested than in the outer. Thus his realism 
is neither so physical as Zola’s nor so materialistic in philosophy as 
Maupassant’s. Turgenev’s pessimism is social, and not primarily moral ; 
hence character is always the big element in his novels and shorter 
fictional pieces. 

As with Tolstoi, so with Turgenev, plot is a negligible quantity. Yet 
in a way that quite defies any explanation but one, the final impression 
is fairly unified, and certainly tremendously effective. That one explana- 
tion is, that all the scattered pictures of traits, appearances, oddities, 
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mannerisms of bearing and speech, and, above all, the marvellous repro- 
duction of. characteristically personal language, result in an individual 
presentment of character unequalled for vividness in all fiction. Tur- 
genev lets no significant detail escape. The details are trivial, the en- 
tire effect is almost always big. The little thing he seizes upon shows 
us with the infallibility of a master diagnostician the trends of character. 
The sum of it all-is wizardry. 

All this is true first of all of his seven novels. Here I have space 
only for mention, at the same time venturing to place them in the order 
of their importance: “ A House of Gentlefolk” (“A Nest of Nobles”), 
a masterpiece of depiction ; “ Fathers and Children,” a severe castigation 
of the old and the new in Russia; “On the Eve,” a pessimistic inquiry 
as to whether there is hope of better things for his fatherland; “ Dead 
Souls,” a humorous satire on Russian society; “Torrents of Spring,” 
in which a devilish woman ruins the hero; “ Smoke,” a brilliant but bitter 
satire on things Russian; and “ Virgin Soil,” whose “ villain,” as in all 
of the author’s novels, is a woman! 


In discussing Turgenev’s shorter fictions, we must remember that 
most of them were written from seventy to forty years ago, and all 
show that fine disregard of form which only a master may entertain with- 
out inviting failure. Here as in his novels character is all. Other 
story-tellers often make the story preéminent—Turgenev never. His 
favorite method is to hold up many facets of a character, letting the 
light—here a gleam, there a full radiance—fall on each. He is a 
master of monologue and of dialogue. Even the jerky pauses are elo- 
quent. The vagueness of a mind is never asserted; it is shown indubi- 
tably. The inept man, the supernumerary of society, the man who 
is engrossed in self, the despairing peasant bound to the wheel, the 
reflective but weak-willed dreamer—speech, physical habits, and physical 
traits reveal them all as relentlessly as a scalpel uncovers diseased tissue. 
This is the wonder of Turgenev’s fictional power. He has brought sug- 
gestive description to the nt? power. No fictionist has even approached 
him in this respect. 

One further quality deserves special mention, for I have already 
referred to his hatred of serfdom and his scorn for the superfluous 
social orders it built up. It is that of nature description. Turgenev was 
an Englishman in his love of gunning (although in later life he disap- 
proved of the needless slaughter of innocents). Consequently, many of 
his tales—particularly his notable “ A Sportsman’s Sketches ”—abound 
in fine nature passages. Here is one from “ Yermolai and the Miller’s 
Wife.”, 

A quarter of an hour before sunset in springtime you go out into 
the woods with your gun, but without your dog. You seek out a spot 
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for yourself on the outskirts of the forest, take a look round, examine 
your caps, and glance at your companion. A quarter of an hour. passes; 
the sun has set, but it is still light in the forest; the sky is clear and 
transparent; the birds are chattering and twittering; the young grass 
shines with the brilliance of emerald. . . . You wait. Gradually 
the recesses of the forest grow dark; the blood-red glow of the evening 
sky creeps slowly on to the roois and the trunks of the trees, and keeps 
rising higher and higher, passes from the lower, still. almost leafless 
branches, to the motionless, slumbering tree-tops. . . . And now even 
the topmost branches are darkened; the purple sky fades to dark-blue. 
The forest fragrance grows stronger; there is a scent of warmth and 
damp earth; the fluttering breeze dies away at your side. The birds go 
to sleep—not all at once—but after their kinds; first the finches are 
hushed, a few minutes later the warblers, and after them the yellow 
buntings. In the forest it grows darker and darker. The trees melt 
together into great masses of blackness; in the dark-blue sky the first 
stars come timidly out. All the birds are asleep. Only the redstarts 
and the nuthatches are still chirping drowsily. . . . And now they 
too are still. The last echoing call of the peewit rings over our heads; 
the oriole’s melancholy cry sounds somewhere in the distance; then the 
nightingale’s first note. Your heart is weary with suspense, when sud- 
denly—but only sportsmen can understand me—suddenly in the deep 
hush there is a peculiar croaking and whirring sound, the measured 
sweep of swift wings is heard, and the snipe, gracefully bending its long 
beak, sails smoothly down behind a dark bush to meet your shot. 


It is illuminating to observe Turgenev’s well-nigh invariable method 
of story-telling. First he will draw in a setting with much atten- 
tion to detail and introducing characters who add nothing to the story 
proper but do add immeasurably to the atmosphere—and atmosphere is 
miraculously handled by this master. Then he will begin to show phases 
of the leading character. And when at last we have formed a perfect 
picture of the person in his surroundings, a dramatic, a pathetic, a deep- 
revealing flash comes forth in the form of an anecdote or an incident— 
and the story is done. Character pictures, mostly in statu quo—these 
are the master’s offerings. Plot, in the modern sense, is almost unknown 
to Turgenev—as character-drawing, alas, is almost a lost art to the 
short-story writer of to-day! But it must be said that only an artist of 
the first order could carry his method to success. 

A list of Turgenev’s short fictional pieces—technical short-stories 
they are not—would number more than fifty, many of them almost 
novelettes in length. Some of the best are “ Rudin,” “The Jew,” “A 
Lear of the Steppes,” “Mumu,” “ First Love,” “The Brigadier,” and 
“The Song of Triumphant Love.” 

In the following outline and translated passages taken from M. de 
Vogiié’s distinguished discussion of “ Russian Novelists,” we may gain 
a good view of his method and style. In “The District Doctor,” which 
is appended in a new translation, we find a fuller and even more charac- 
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teristie specimen of Turgenev’s story-telling. Both reveal the warm 
heart of the great man, and his unfailing sympathy, which his own pain- 
ful despair was never allowed to suppress. 


In “ A Living Relic,” * he [Turgenev] wakes a more human, more 
interior chord. On a hunting expedition, he enters by chance an aban- 
doned shed, where he finds a wretched human being, a woman, de- 
formed, and unable to move. He recognizes in her a former serving-maid 
of his mother’s, once a gay, laughing girl, now paralyzed, stricken by 
some strange and terrible disease. This poor creature, reduced to a 
skeleton, lying forgotten in this miserable shed, has no longer any rela- 
tions with the outside world. No one takes care of her; kind people 
sometimes replenish her jar with fresh water. She requires nothing 
else. The only sign of life, if life it can be called, is in her eyes 
and her faint respiration. But this hideous wreck of a body contains an 
immortal soul, purified by suffering, utterly resigned, lifted above itself, 
this simple peasant nature, into the realms of perfect self-renunciation. 

Lukerya relates her misfortune: how she was seized with this ill- 
ness after a fall in the dark; how she had gone out one dark evening to 
listen to the songs of the nightingales; how gradually every faculty 
and every joy of life had forsaken her. 

Her betrothed was so sorry; but, then, afterwards he married; 
what else could he do? She hopes he is happy. For years her only 
diversion has been to listen to the church-bells and the drowsy hum of 
the bees in the hives of the apiary near-by. Sometimes a swallow 
comes and flutters about in the shed, which is a great event, and gives 
her something to think about for several weeks. The people that bring 
water to her are so kind, she is so grateful to them! And gradually, 
almost cheerfully, she goes back with the young master to the memories 
of old days, and reminds him how vain she was of being the leader in 
all the songs and dances; at last, she even tries to hum one of those 


“TI really dreaded to have this half-dead creature try to sing. 
Before I could speak, she uttered a sound very faintly, but the note 
was correct; then another, and she began to sing ‘In the Fields.’ 
- .« . As she sang there was no change of expression in her paralyzed 
face or in her fixed eyes. This poor little forced voice sounded so 
pathetically, and she made such an effort to express her whole soul, 
that my heart was pierced with the deepest pity.” 

Lukerya relates her terrible dreams, how Death has appeared be- 
fore her; not that she dreads his coming, but he always goes away 
and refuses to deliver her. She refuses all offers of assistance fram her 
young master; she desires nothing, needs nothing, is perfectly content. 
As her visitor is about to leave her, she calls him back for a last word. 
She seems to be conscious (how feminine is this!) of the terrible im- 
pression she must have made upon him, and says: 

“Do you remember, master, what beautiful hair I had? You know 
it reached to my knees. . . . I hesitated a long time about cutting 
it off, but what could I do with it as I am? So—I cut it off. . .. 
Adieu, master! ” 


*From “A Sportsman’s Sketches.” 
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THE DISTRICT DOCTOR 


ETURNING from a distant field one autumn day, I fell ill with 
a bad cold. Luckily for me, the fever caught me in the district 
town, in a hotel. I sent for the doctor. After a half-hour, the 

district physician appeared—a dark, meagre little man. He prescribed 

the customary sudorific and a mustard-plaster ; and dexterously inserting 
into his cuff my five-ruble note—coughing dryly and glancing sideways 
as he did so—he was about to depart, but somehow began to talk and 
remained. The fever made me restless; anticipating a sleepless night, 
I was glad to have some one to chat with. Tea was brought in. The 
doctor was in a conversational mood. He was not a bad fellow, and 
expressed himself well and divertingly. How strange it is with men: 
you have known one for a long time and are intimate with him, yet 
not once have you ventured to talk with him frankly, from your very 
soul; another you have hardly become acquainted with, and yet—either 
you tell him or else he tells you, as if in confessional, his very inmost 
thoughts. I do not know how I earned the confidence of my new acquaint- 

ance; but he somehow or other “ got started,” as they say, and told me a 

really remarkable tale, which I present here to the sympathetic reader. 

I shall try to express the story in the doctor’s own words: 

“You don’t know,” he began in a faluring, trembling voice (such 
is the effect of the unmixed Berezovsk snuff)—“ you don’t know the judge 
of this place, Pavel Luikich Muilov? . . . No? . . . Well, it 
does n’t matter.” The doctor coughed and wiped his eyes. “Any way, 
to be exact, it happened during Lent, in the thaw season. I was sitting 
in the judge’s house, playing ‘ peuierence.’ Our judge is a good fellow, 
and loves to play the game. Suddenly ”—the doctor employed the word 
“ suddenly ” often—* I was informed that some one came for me. ‘ What 
does he want?’ I asked. ‘It’s some one with a note; it must be from 
a sick person.’ I read the note, and, sure enough, it was from some one 
ill. . . . Well, all right—that, you see, is my bread. . . . The 
note was from a widow, and here was the case as she put it: 


“ My daughter is dying; come at once, for God’s sake! top 
the horses to fetch you. 


“ But that was not all. Her house was some twenty versts 
from town; a black night outdoors, and the roads simply mean! She 
was a8 poor as a mouse, too; lucky, I thought, if I get two rubles. Still, 
duty before everything—you can’t let a person die! Suddenly I handed 
over my cards to Councillor Kalliopin, and started for home. To be sure, 
there was a coach waiting for me near the porch; and a couple of work- 
ing horses, very big-bellied, and with hides like felt; the driver, out of 
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respect, was sitting with his hat off. ‘ Well,’ said I to myself, ‘it’s plain 
to be seen your masters haven’t got much gold” . . . You may 
laugh, but here is a fact worth considering. . . . When the driver 
sits like a prince, and keeps his cap on his head, and even laughs under 
his beard, and flourishes his whip—you may count on a couple of bank- 
notes! But this, you could see, was an altogether different matter. Still, 
there was no way out of it; duty before everything. Quickly I collected 
my most indispensable medicines, and off I went. 

“ Believe me, I don’t see how I got there. A wretched road, puddles, 
snow, mud, ruts, suddenly a dam burst somewhere—misery, in short! 
Any way, I got there. It was a small, thatched-roofed house. There was 
a light in the windows, it meant they were awaiting me. I was met by a 
little old lady, very dignified-looking, in a cap. ‘Save her!’ she cried. 
‘She is dying!’ ‘Don’t be alarmed,’ I told her, and asked to be shown 
the patient. . . . ‘This way, please!’ 

“ T was led into a small but clean room, in one corner of which hung 
an ikon-lamp. On the bed lay a twenty-year-old maiden, unconscious ; 
in a high fever. Here also were her two sisters, frightened and in tears. 
‘Only yesterday,’ they said, ‘she was altogether well, and ate with appe- 
tite; but this morning she complained of pains in her head, and to-night 
suddenly she is like this.’ . . . ‘Don’t be alarmed,’ I once more reas- 
sured them—as you know, it’s one of the doctor’s obligations—and pro- 
ceeded to my task. I bled her, applied mustard-plasters, and prescribed 
a mixture. And all the time I could n’t take my eyes from her—upon my 
word, I never saw such a face . . . a beauty, in fact! I was torn 
by compassion. Such a lovely face, and eyes! . . . There, thank 
God, she had grown quieter; perspiration had set in. She was coming 
to herself; she glanced around her, smiled, moved her hand across her 
face. . . . Her sisters bent over her, they asked her, ‘What is the 
matter with you?’ ‘ Nothing!’ she answered, and turned away. ° 
When I looked again she was asleep. I advised quiet; and so we all, on 
our tiptoes, made our way out, and the maid alone remained in the room, 
in case of an emergency. 

“Tn the drawing-room the samovar was steaming. They gave me tea, 
and I was invited to stay overnight. . . . I agreed; it was late, 
where else could I go? The little old lady continued to sigh. ‘ Don’t 
worry,’ I said to her. ‘ Your daughter shall live. And you too need some 
rest—it is two o’clock.”” . . . ‘And you'll see that I’m awakened 
if anything should happen?’ . . . I promised. 

“The old lady and the girls went to their rooms; my own bed was 
made in the drawing-room. I lay down, but could not sleep, which was 
unusual for me. I could not get my patient out of my mind. Finally, 
I could stand it no longer, and arose. I thought to myself I’d take a 
peep at her and see how she was coming along. Her bedroom was right 
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next to the drawing-room. I opened the door quietly—and my heart beat 
violently. There was the maid asleep, her mouth agape; and snoring, 
mind you, the wretch! As for the patient, she lay with her face turned 
in my direction, her arms stretched out, poor girl! I approached closer. 
Suddenly she opened her eyes and fixed them on me! . . . ‘Who are 
you? Who are you?’ . . . I became confused. ‘Don’t be fright- 
ened, miss. I’m the doctor come to attend to you.’ ‘ You are the doctor?’ 
‘Yes, the doctor. . . . Your mother has sent to town for me; and 
in a day or two, with God’s help, we “Il put you on your feet.’ ‘ Yes, yes, 
Doctor, please don’t let me die . . . please.’ ‘ Miss, what are you 
saying!’ ‘She’s feverish again,’ I thought to myself. I felt her pulse; 
sure enough, high fever. She looked at me . . . and suddenly she 
took my hand. . . . ‘I will tell you,’ she went on, ‘why I do not 
wish to die. I will tell you, I will-tell you . . . now we are alone; 
only to you, tonooneelse. . . . Listen!’ . . . I bent over her; 
she placed her lips to my very ear, brushing my cheek with her hair—I 
must confess, it made my head swim—and began to whisper. . . . I 
understood -nothing. . . . Delirious. . . . She continued to 
whisper very rapidly; it didn’t at all sound like Russian. When she 
ceased she trembled, let her head drop on the pillow, and shook a warning 
finger at me. ‘Remember, Doctor, tell no one!’ . . . Somehow, I 
managed to quiet her; I then gave her a drink, awakened the maid, and 
left her!” 

At this juncture the doctor again, with a movement of exasperation, 
took a pinch of snuff, and for an instant seemed affected. 

“ However,” he continued, “ the next day, contrary to my expectation, 
my patient did not improve. After some deliberation on my part, I 
suddenly made up my mind to remain, despite the fact that other patients 
were awaiting me. . . . As you know, one can’t afford to neglect 
these—the practice suffers, Well, in the first place, my patient was really 
in desperate straits; and then again, to confess the truth to you, I felt 
strongly attracted towards her; besides, I took a liking to the entire 
family. Though poor people, they were highly educated. . . . The 
father of the family was a learned man, an author; I need not add that 
he died poor. He managed, however, to give his children an excellent 
bringing-up. He also left quite a number of books. Whether it was 
because of this that I attended the patient so assiduously or for other 
reasons, there is no question that those in the house grew to love me like 
one of theirownkin. . . . 

“Tn the meantime the thaw made the roads very bad; all communi- 
cation, one might say, was cut off. The medicine was obtained from 
town with considerable difficulty. . . . The patient did not im- 
prove. . . . Days came, and days went. . . . Just then some- 
thing . . . something——” The doctor paused. “Upon my word, 
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I don’t know how to express myself.” . . . Once more he helped 
himself to the snuff ; he laughed, and swallowed his tea in a gulp. “ Well, 
not to beat about the bush, my patient . . . how should one put it? 
srs she fell in love with me. . . . Or rather, you see, it was not 
exactly that . . . but .. . upon my word, how should 
one——” The doctor grew embarrassed and blushed. 

“No,” he went on with some animation ; “ how could she fall in love 
with me? One must know one’s own value. She was an educated, clever, 
and well-read girl; while I had almost entirely forgotten even the little 
Latin that I once knew. As for my looks ”—the doctor surveyed himself 
with a smiling glance—“ it seems to me I also have nothing to boast of. 
Still, God did not make me a fool; I will not call black that which is . 
white. I know a thing or two. For instanve, I understood perfectly that 
Alexandra Andreyevna—that was her name—did not actually love me, 
but rather felt a sort of friendliness towards me, or perhaps it was just 
respect. Though it is possible she herself misunderstood this feeling, yet 
she was in such a state that—well, you may judge for yourself. : 
However,” the doctor added, as he continued his broken speeches, which 
he uttered without stopping to take breath, and with evident confusion, 
“it seems I have gotten off the track somewhat. . . . You simply 
will not understand what I am saying. . . . Well, I will try to tell 
everything in its order.” 

He finished his glass of tea, and, speaking more calmly, resumed his 
story. 

“That ’s the way it happened. My patient grew worse and worse. 
You, my friend, are not a physician; therefore, it is hard for you to 
understand just what the young doctor experiences in his soul when he 
begins to suspect that the disease is mastering him. Where is his self- 
confidence then? Your courage simply oozes out of you; words can’t 
describe it. A notion takes possession of you that you have forgotten 
all you ever knew, that the patient has lost faith in you, and that the 
others are beginning to notice your bewilderment and to report new 
symptoms to you reluctantly; they glance at you from under their eye- 
brows, they whisper among themselves. . . . How mortifying! 
There should be some medicine, you permit yourself to think, to counter- 
act this disease—if you only knew which one! Perhaps that’s the one. 
You try it—no, that’s not it! You have n’t given the mixture sufficient 
time to work . . . and you try another. Or you turn the pages of 
your pharmacopeia . . . thinking you might hit upon something. 

In the meantime a person is dying; another doctor might have 
saved him. A consultation is necessary, you argue to yourself; you don’t 
feel like taking the entire responsibility. What a fool you are made to 
look, under the circumstances! After a time, of course, you get used 
to it. A person dies—well, it is n’t your fault, you have done everything 
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according to rules. It is even more painful- when the relatives show blind 
faith in you, while in your own heart you know you are unable to help. 

“ It was such a faith that the family of Alexandra Andreyevna exhib- 
ited towards me, forgetting that the daughter was in danger. I too, on my 
part, reassured them that it was nothing; and all the time my heart was 
in my mouth. To add to my misfortunes, the roads grew so bad from the 
thaw that it took the driver a whole day sometimes to fetch the 
medicines. 

“ As for me, I remained in the room of the patient, could n’t tear 
myself away. I used to tell her amusing anecdotes and to play cards with 
her. I sat through whole nights with her. Her mother used to thank 
me with tears in her eyes; but; I thought to myself, ‘I’m not worthy of 
your thanks.’ To be candid with you—nothing is to be gained now by 
concealing the truth—I fell in love with my patient. And Alexandra 
Andreyevna too became attached to me; there were times indeed when 
she would n’t permit any one but me in her room. She loved to chat 
with me—she ’d ask me where I had studied, how I lived, who were my 
kin, whom did I know? I felt that she had no right to talk; and yet I 
could n’t think of forbidding her. I’d sometimes put my hands to my 
head, and I’d reproach myself: ‘What are you doing, murderer?’ 
. . . And she’d take my hand and hold it, and continue to look at 
me long, very long; at times she would turn away, utter a sigh, and then 
she would mutter: ‘How good you are!’ Meanwhile her hands were 
burning ; her eyes grew large and dark. ‘ Yes,’ she would say; ‘ you are a 
good, kind man, not at all like our neighbors . . . not in the least. 

° How my poor heart would go a-fluttering! And all the time 
‘ Alexandra Andreyevna, be quiet,’ I’d say toher. . . . ‘ Believe me, 
I am grateful, I don’t know how I have earned it . . . only, please 
be quiet, for God’s sake, be quiet. . . . Everything shall come out all 
right, and you shall get well.’ I should tell you, however,” added the 
doctor, bending forward and raising his eyebrows, “that they had had 
little to do with the neighbors, because the poorer folk were n’t up to 
them, while pride stood between them and the rich. I tell you, they were 
a highly-educated family—which was flattering to me, to be sure. 

“ From my hands alone she would take her medicine. . . . She’d 
raise herself, poor girl, with my help, swallow it, and then glance at me. 
‘ How my poor heart would go a-fluttering! And all the time 
she was growing worse and worse. ‘She will die,’ was my thought, 
‘she will certainly die.’ Believe me, I would as lief have descended into 
the grave myself; and there was her mother standing about; her sisters 
too were anxious, as they looked into my eyes. . . . Surely their 
faith could n’t last much longer. ‘Well, what to-day?’ they’d ask. 
‘ Nothing, nothing,’ I’d reply; but, in truth, my mind was in a whirl. 
“One night I sat as usual at the bedside of my patient. The maid too 
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was sitting in the room, and snoring for all she was worth. . . She 
too, poor girl, was exhausted. Alexandra Andreyevna had been feeling 
badly all that evening; the fever tormented her. Until midnight she 
tossed about, and finally fell asleep; at least, she lay motionless. In a 
corner, before the ikon, a lamp was burning. I sat there, my head in my 
hands, dozing. 

“ Suddenly—it was as if some one gave me a thrust in the side—I 
raised my head. . . . Good God! Alexandra Andreyevna, with her 
eyes wide open, was gazing at me. . . . Her lips were parted, her 
cheeks burning. ‘ What is the matter?’ ‘Doctor, am I going to die?’ 
‘God forbid!’ ‘No, Doctor, no, please don’t tell me that I shall live 
. . don’ttellme. . . . Ifyouonlyknew . . . listen to me, 
for God’s sake, don’t conceal from me my true state!’ She said this 
with panting breath. ‘If I were only sure that I shalldie . . . I’d 
tell you all, all!’ ‘Alexandra Andreyevna, I entreat you!’ ‘ Listen 
to me,’ she said: ‘I have n’t slept at all; I have been looking at you a 
long time. . . . For God’s sake! . . . I believe you; you area 
good man and an honest man; I conjure you by all that is holy upon 
earth—to tell me the truth! If you only knew how important it is that 
I should know! . . . Doctor, for God’s sake, tell me, am I in 
danger?’ ‘ What am I to tell you, Alexandra Andreyevna, I beg of you?’ 
‘I entreat you, for God’s sake!’ ‘I can’t conceal it from you, Alex- 
andra Andreyevna, you are really in danger, but the Lord is merciful.’ 
. . « *I shall die, I shall diel’ . . . And she actually seemed 
overjoyed ; her face lit up with radiance; I became alarmed. ‘ Don’t be 
afraid, don’t be afraid ; death does not terrify me.’ Suddenly she raised 
herself, and propped herself up on her elbow. ‘ Well, now I can tell you 
that I am grateful to you from my very soul, that you are a good, honest 
man, and that I love you. . . . I gazed on her as on one mad; it 
was painful to me, as you may well understand. . . . ‘Do you hear? 
I love you!’ . . . ‘Alexandra Andreyevna, how have I earned your 
love?’ ‘No, no, you don’t understand me . . . thou dost not under- 
stand me.* . . . And suddenly she stretched out her arms, seized 
my head between her hands, and kissed me. . . . Believe me, I nearly 
cried out. . . . I threw myself on my knees and hid my head in the 
pillows. She was silent; her fingers trembled in my, hair; I could hear 
her weeping. I tried to quiet her, to reassure her. . . . I really don’t 
know what I said to her. ‘You’ll awaken the maid,° Alexandra 
Andreyevna,’ I said to her. . . . ‘Indeed, I am grateful ° 
believe me . . . calm yourself.’ ‘ Enough, enough,’ she repeated. 
‘God be with them all; let them awaken, let them come—it is all the 


* The change from you to thou is significant here, because among the Rus- 
sians thou is employed only in familiar or intimate sense. 
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same; since I shall die. . . . But why do you tremble, why are you 
afraid? Lift your head. . . . Or perhaps you don’t love me, per- 
haps I have been deceived. . . . If so, please forgive me.’ ‘ Alex- 
andra Andreyevna, what are you saying? . . . I love you, Alexandra 
Andreyevna.’ She ‘louhed straight into my eyes, and opened her arms. 
‘Then embrace me.’ 

“To speak candidly, I odn’t quite comprehend how it was that I 
did n’t lose my mind that night. There was the feeling that she was 
consuming herself, also that she was not in her senses; and that were it 
not for the fact that she considered herself as dying, she would n’t have 
thought of me. Say what you will, it’s a hideous thought to be dying 
at twenty-five years of age without having loved some one; that is what 
tortured her, that is why in her desperation she clung to me—do you 
grasp the idea? She held me there in her embrace. ‘ Have pity on me, 
Alexandra Andreyevna, and have pity on thyself,’ I said to her. ‘ Why, 
should I?’ was her reply. ‘ What is there to pity, since I must die?’ 
d She repeated this incessantly. ‘If I only knew that I’d remain 
alive and go among respectable young ladies, I ’d feel ashamed, dreadfully 
ashamed . . . but what does it matter tome now?’ ‘ Who told you 
you ’re going to die?’ ‘Oh, no, enough of this, you shan’t fool me, you 
don’t know how to lie, look at yourself.’ ‘ You shall live, Alexandra 
Andreyevna, I shall save you; then we will ask your mother for her 
blessing. . . . We will marry, we will be happy.’ ‘No, no, I have 
your: Weed . + You had promised me. . 

You told me so.’ 

“T felt bitter at heart, and for many reasons. And judge for your- 
self ; often small things happen, trifling in themselves, yet they are pain- 
ful. It occurred to her to ask me my Christian name. As ill luck will 
have it, I am called Trifon; yes, Trifon, Trifon Ivanich. In the house I 
was simply called Doctor. There was no help for it. ‘Trifon, miss,’ 
I replied. She looked amused, and she shook her head; then she whis- 
pered something in French—something that did n’t sound quite nice ; then 
she laughed ; it was unpleasant to me, I assure you. In such a manner 
I passed almost the entire night with her. In the morning I left her, 
almost not in my own senses. I reéntered her room later in the morning, 
after tea. Good God! she was hardly recognizable; a corpse could n’t 
have looked worse. I swear to you, upon my honor, I really can’t under- 
stand how I endured the torture. Three days and three nights more my 
patient lingered . . . and what nights they were! And the things 
she said tome! . . . Then the final night—imagine to yourself; I 
was sitting beside her, and there was in my heart but one prayer to God: 
Take her as soon as possible, and mealso. . . . Suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, her mother entered the room. . . . I had already told her the 
day before that there was but little hope, and that it would be well to 
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have a priest. The sick girl, seeing her mother, blurted out: ‘I’m glad 
you came. . . . Look at us, we love each other, we have promised 
ourselves to each other!’ ‘What is she saying, Doctor, what is she saying?’ 
I grew deathly pale. ‘She’s delirious, it’s the fever’ . . . But she 
went on: ‘ Enough, enough, only a little while ago you spoke differently 
to me, and even accepted a ring from me . . . why do you dissem- 
ble? My mother is good-hearted, she will forgive. She will understand ; 
but I’m dying—there ’s no reason why I should lie; give me your hand.’ 

. . I sprang up and ran out of the room. The old mother, of course, 
guessed the true state of affairs. 

“T’ll not go on, however, tiring you with any further details. As it 
is, I find it painful to recall it all. The girl died the next day. May 
the Holy Kingdom be hers!” added the doctor quickly and with a sigh. 
“ Before she died she requested her kin to go out of the room and to leave 
me alone with her. ‘ Forgive me,’ she said to me. ‘I perhaps am guilty 
before you . . . my illness . . .. but, believe me, I never loved 
any one so much . . . don’t forget me . . . take care of my 
The doctor turned away his face; I took his hand. 
“ Eh! ” he sighed, “ let ’s chat about something else; or perhaps you ’d 
rather have a game of preference, for a trifle? It’s not for our kind 
to give way to elevated feelings. There’s but one thing left for us—to 
manage that our children don’t squall, and our wives don’t scold. Since 
those days, you see, I have entered, as one might say, into the legal bonds ~ 
of matrimony. . . Well. . . . I married a merchant’s daughter, 
who brought me a dot of seven thousand rubles. Her name is Akulina; it 
goes just right with Trifon. She is an ill-tempered dame, but fortunately 
she sleeps all day long. . . . Did you say preference?” 

We began to play preference, at a copeck. Trifon Ivanich succeeded 
in winning from me two rubles and a half and left late, much gratified 
with his victory. 
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LIFE 
BY HAROLD SUSMAN 


“ You live but for a day!” 
“ But that’s a lifetime!” said the thing; 
And then it flew away. 


A CHILD said to a Butterfly, 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


ON A POPULAR FALLACY: THAT PARENTS OUGHT 
ALWAYS TO BE HONORED 


AD it not been for the scandalous license which the late Mr. Ibsen 
indulged in thrusting out of their venerable closets house- 
skeletons of every description, I shudder to imagine how long 

this fallacy might have oppressed the human race. Till Mr. Ibsen dared 
to picture this universal tyranny, we futurists went tongue-tied, rever- 
ently regarded old age—itself now proved a myth—stood up in the 
presence of people falsely reputed our superiors, and, unprotesting, en- 
dured the conspiracy of silence. That attitude is now obsolete in America, 
and youth has shaken off the shackles of slavery. Indeed, the contagion 
of liberty has spread from the occident to the orient. Japan is a modern 
monarchy, and China a republic. And, O thou tenuous shade of that 
perfect and superfluous Aunt, thou who wast fain to teach our paths 
the straight and narrow ascent to ancestor-worship, what wouldst thou do 
now for a living, now that thy fetich is tumbled in the dust? I make 
no doubt that Her Superficial Highness would laugh to scorn the profound 
theory that nations have risen to majesty only as they have freed them- 
selves from this barbarous superstition. China might have dominated the 
world if Confucius had not anticipated the Fifth Commandment. Dear 
old Confucius, to have forestalled for centuries the Yellow Peril! 

Did I intimate, however, that parents are not to be obeyed and 
honored, but merely borne with and tolerated? If I did, my style lacked 
perspicuity, as the rhetoricians fondly say. I yield to nobody in the 
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usefulness of the exercise of parental authority, and myself approve 
the application of the rod. Contrariwise, I deny the right of accidental 
man or woman to demand my filial regard unless the right can be justi- 
fied by conduct worthy that regard. Is it not preposterous to enjoin 
affection and respect and loyalty upon William Jr., whose father is the 
pride of the gluttons and sots of the local club, “ Bill,” the medalist and 
glory of guzzlers? With the connivance of a well-regulated circle who 
are sufficiently amused by “Bill” to see to it that his job shall not be 
taken from him, he is successful and accepted. Therefore William Jr.’s 
school-teachers are wasting much good time on his observance of the 
Mosaic law. Reginald Prettyman is one of the most cherubic of lads I 
have ever watched. His father is a parisitic appendage of the Lighting 
Monopoly in our city, and his mother is a distinguished amateur actress. 
What are we to teach Reginald about good citizens when his daddy got 
that franchise for ninety-nine years through the Board of Councilmen? 
And what breed of hero will little Janet, his sister, mother in her day 
and generation ? 

To be sure, such incendiary talk as this is not to be put within the 
reach of Janet or Reginald or William Jr. Yet when I have my heart- 
to-heart moments with any of the trio, my secret being is thrilled with the 
conviction that the coming generation is the one of emancipation from 
false gods, that in ninety out of one hundred cases the children surpass 
their parents, because American ideas and teachers inspire them with . 


devotion founded on the merit, not the spoiled parent, system. 
Puitip BECKER GoETz 


PLAYER-PIANOS FOR PIANO-PLAYERS 


ITHIN a few years piano-playing in the home, as we know it 
to-day, will be a lost art. No more will Susie Jones, next 
door, lay aside the dust-rag and broom and “run off the 

scales” for an hour or two every morning. No longer will Mamma’s 
Clarence be going “ to take his music lesson” when he ought to be out 
in the lot trying to knock the cover off the ball. 

Music is an art whose great value lies in its power to intensify the 
emotions and sway us into changing moods. Unfortunately, it has been 
too difficult of attainment by the busy man in a busy age. Only partial 
mastery of the keyboard has meant an hour or more daily at the piano 
for several years. This necessity for constant practice has weakened 
many a child’s natural love of music. It has been the cause of many a 
seminary graduate laying her music aside after matrimony. Not having 
to play the piano any longer, she has let the dust gather on its keys. 

Training the fingers to obey the will with mechanical accuracy and 
without mental effort has been the one great barrier to piano-playing—a 
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barrier that has prevented thousands from sharing in the midsummer 
visions of Chopin, the romance of Schumann, the depth and feeling of 
Beethoven, the tender fancies of Victor Herbert. 

But with the perfection of the player-piano each man becomes his 
own Paderewski. The purely mechanical part of playing—touching the 
keys in harmonious sequence—is done for him. He discovers that tempo, 
accent, and expression are magic powers that are his all in a flash. With 
almost perfect technique, he can play one master work after another. 
And his interpretations are not mechanical. With no thought of sharps 
and flats, he is free to use all his feeling and imagination in drawing out 
the full beauty of the music. His repertoire is limited only by the 
amount of music that has been written. The possibilities are without 
limit. A wonderful new world lies before him—a world of which he 
had only occasional glimpses before the advent of his inner-player. 
The graphophone has given him hours of pleasure by introducing him 
to the operas and to opera singers. But now, with his player-piano, the 
greatest music ever written becomes an intimate part of his life. All 
hail the inner-player! It is to art what the mechanical calculator is to 
business. Eventually it will make us all musicians in the best sense 
of the word. LiTTELL MoCiune 


HUMOR IN ART 


OMEN have been responsible for most of the decorative crazes 
\W and house-furnishing departures that have marked our grad- 
ual development from the epoch of the parlor stove, crowned 

with its funeral urn, to the restful Mission-Morris fashions of to-day. 

Some of these times that we lived through turned homes into 
grotesque museums of useless incongruities. Since then it is evident 
that there has been great development in the feminine art-sense and in 
the humor-sense as well, for the humorous perception teaches the eye 
and the brain to detect bad art almost by instinct. 

The women’s magazines now have departments teaching us how to 
furnish rooms with an eye to color and harmony. We know one truth, 
which is that so long as we choose things for their use and their sim- 
plicity we are not far wrong. This helps us to avoid combinations 
of tint, form, and line that clash with one another like badly-tuned bells. 
And by degrees we are contracting a healthy horror of imitations— 
gilding, bronze paint, and the near-furs and near-jewels that used to 
win us simply because they were such excellent frauds. 

Man’s humorous sense, as a general thing, keeps him from adopting 
deceptive effects in his dress, but women revel in them. Several years 
ago there was a fabric called “snowflake” put on the market. The 
background was in solid color, and at intervals upon the surface there 
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were fluffs of white silky cotton wool about the size of a silver half- 
dollar. This was supposed to produce the suggestion of snow, and, 
despite the weirdness of the idea, woman made it very fashionable. 

Yet there was an actual quality of humor in that cloth that made 
one smile back at it. It certainly did not look like snow, and anyhow 
why should one wish to wear a dress that suggested a snow-storm except 
for a fancy ball? 

And another dress-cloth that was actually a good imitation of rag- 
carpet had a vogue for a while. Men do not go in for these landscape 
and rug effects in their clothes, because they would laugh too much at 
the idea and see its absurdity. 

It was Wilde who in discussing decorative art in connection with 
china said truthfully: “I do not see the wisdom of decorating dinner- 
plates with sunsets, and soup-plates with moonlight scenes. I do not 
think it adds anything to the pleasure of the canvasback duck to take 
it out of such glories. Besides, we do not want a soup-plate whose 
bottom seems to vanish in the distance. One feels neither safe nor com- 
fortable under such conditions.” 

The pictures of dead fish and game that used to adorn every dining- 
room some years ago have passed into the back of the beyond. They 
were terribly popular for a while, and no one recognized that their one 
good quality was as a market sign. Then there were the painted-plush 
era and the wax-flower years. In fact, there was a time when every- 
thing in the house, even the coal-scuttle, was gilded and hand-painted.’ 
Bric-a-brac had a cyclonic success, and every home was littered with 
meaningless things that had no relation to one another. 

We have just passed through a rather virulent stein period and the 
disease which was known as the Cosy Corner. We have actually begun 
to realize the lovely restfulness of a mantel upon which two candlesticks 
are the only articles; the table with its lamp and a book or two; the 
cushion used to rest the head or back rather than to prop up against 
a wall for show. As women, we are getting on in humor and so gaining 
in artistic perception. Kate MAsTERsON 


PASSING CRIMINALS ALONG 


ANY municipal judges and chiefs of police have a way, in deal- 
M ing with a certain class of petty offenders and vagrants and 
sometimes of positively dangerous characters, of ordering them 
out of town, giving them a certain number of hours in which to exile 
themselves under pain of punishment. 
It requires no reflection to see that this is both a shiftless way for 
police authorities to acquit themselves of their responsibilities, and one 
that is decidedly unfair to neighboring communities. It is the easy 
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thing. It saves the expense of incarceration and punishment. It makes 
the criminal statistics of the city show up well, but, of course, it accom- 
plishes nothing in a broad way. 

On the contrary, it actually makes matters worse. A criminal who 
is told to move along is a criminal still. But isn’t he more than that? 
Sent away from a locality where he is known and, therefore, can be 
watched, and where accordingly he is likely to be more careful, he goes 
to a strange locality where he may commit serious depredations before 
his character and tendencies are discovered. 

The practice does no good to the criminal. It sends him away from 
whatever friends he may have. It has no reforming influence. It has 
no basis of reason from the standpoint of scientific criminology. From 
an ethical standpoint, it is likewise indefensible. It is a plain denial of 
the Golden Rule. To send one’s criminals out to prey upon neighboring 
communities might have been the proper thing in the times when com- 
munities were detached and every community was the sworn enemy of 
every other community. But when communities in the same State and 
under the same general government act that way, it is about time for 
the general government to step in and stop the silly practice. 

When Samuel (“Golden Rule”) Jones was mayor of Toledo, he was 
often appealed to to drive certain classes of undesirables out of town. 
“ Where shall I drive them?” was his invariable reply. “ What right 
have I to inflict them upon others?” And in the long run, his policy 
was recognized as fair and just, and, as a consequence, he was reélected 
to the mayoralty as long as he lived. He died in office, and his secre- 
tary, Brand Whitlock, has since been mayor in his stead. 

In the last analysis, too, the practice does not even benefit the city 
that selfishly indulges in it. That is to say, if the practice became 
general, it would simply mean that a floating population of criminals 
would be created, and in any given city the accessions from outside 
would be about equal to those who were driven away. It may be that 
our Criminal laws are crude, but, such as they are, they should be applied 
in each municipality. For the authorities to shirk their duties makes 
them more criminal than the offenders they are called upon to punish. 

Exuis 0. JonEs 


THE SPORTING WAVE 


HE assertion by Continental critics that the American athlete 
needs be a trained specialist is scarcely true. England long has 
claimed to set the example in popular sports; the Britisher is 

proud of the fact that his is an outdoor people, and that in his ranks 
amateur sport reaches its greatest amplitude. But what about America? 
The Olympic games long being over and gone, Americans, and less 
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prejudiced observers from other nations, are content to let the records 
stand upon their own bottom. As a rule, the best men won. However, 
time is past when the brand of professionalism must ruthlessly be pressed 
upon the hide of the American who wins over foreign competitors in any 
game whatsoever. 

Is the Britisher, for many a year representative of the best among 
amateur sportsmen, now any more addicted to out-of-door athletics or 
recreation generally than his rival, the American? He is not. A great 
change, which it is hard for him to realize, has come over the American 
people. Of all nations, we now perhaps are the most devoted to the out- 
of-doors and its games. 

For this, American enthusiasm—that enthusiasm which sometimes 
has made us overreach—is responsible. Eager, not only imitative but 
ingenious, we are ready subjects to every sporting wave which sweeps 
from sea-board to sea-board. Other nations, more phlegmatic, less 
susceptible, may smile; but our trait works well. 

The first pronounced wave was archery, succeeding the mild exercise 
of croquet, and devolving new duties upon eye and muscle. Then came 
tennis, in a towering crest, to increase wind and agility. Baseball spread 
itself wider, and the new was not like to the old, for its interests were 
more fascinating, calling upon keener faculties. After tennis followed 
the cycling era—that veritable craze which upon its flow bore into the 
fresh air of park and country thousands whom even tennis had not. 
gripped. Cycling waned, but ere its ebb the billow of golf surged in, and 
all the public links must give out numbers. By its onrush golf embraced 
the elderly and the sedentary, whom cycling itself had not touched. Foot- 
ball, like baseball, expanded ; and, like baseball, has developed into that 
best type of games—the game not necessarily of the fenced arena but of 
the corner-lot. Automobiling, which at first appeared to be a sport of 
the few, has gathered force until to-day, not yet at its climax, its scope 
envelops the average citizen. Air-flying is looming against the horizon. 

That this vast country is ripe for another wave of sport, nobody may 
deny. The American people always is ripe for a new sport. We cannot 
have too many of them, one succeeding another; each inspires a set of 
devotees, and each, receding, leaves a cult behind it. Some few ideals in 
the way of general games we still luck. Lacrosse, for instance, might 
well be invited into our midst. However, the American of all ages is 
amply supplied with stimuli to health of body and mind. Indeed, the 
victories of the world are no longer won on the school-grounds of England. 
Here in America the very grammar-schools must have their “ field day,” 
their baseball and their football teams. Only in that intense and early 
application to competitive sports lies danger of truth lurking amidst 
the European admonitions as to “ professionalism.” Against this, spirit, 
and not practice, must guard. Epwin L, SaBin 
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THE INVESTOR AND THE 
GOLD SUPPLY 


By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


II. 


pressed by Mr. Theodore H. Price, concerning the future of bond 

prices. These conclusions, it will be remembered, are, in effect, 
that the prices of fixed-interest bonds will continue to decline, while the 
prices of commodities and land will continue to advance, and they are 
based upon the assumption that the supply of gold will continue to 
increase for an indefinite period. 

In order to see what basis there is for this conclusion, it is necessary 
to examine somewhat into the history of gold-production and prices. 
This is not the first experience the world has had with high prices. In 
fact, the prices of 1911, measured by the quotations of forty years ago, 
are extremely moderate. The highest prices ever rea¢hed since accurate 
records have been kept were in 1873, when the average of 45 staple articles 
of commerce stood at 111 per cent. of the average from 1867 to 1877, 
which was taken as the standard. From this point, during the next 
twenty years, prices rapidly declined, until in 1896, when the lowest point 
was reached, they stood at only 61 per cent. of the standard, a decline’ 
‘of 50 points in twenty-three years. This fall of prices was primarily 
due to a marked falling-off in the production of gold, which began in 1865 
and continued until the lowest point was reached in 1883. While the out- 
put of gold mines was declining, industry and trade continued to advance, 
and the result was a very large increase in the demand for gold, falling 
upon a stationary or declining supply, with the result that prices suffered 
the unparallelled decline already indicated. 

This fall of prices coincided with a series of disastrous commercial 
panics, followed by long periods of depression, in which bankruptcies 
were numerous, the number of unemployed large, prices declining, and 
trade stagnant and depressed. During this period the question of the 
fall of prices agitated the world even more seriously than the difficulties 
connected with the rise of prices perplex it to-day. Here and there a 
man of intelligence was found to express the opinion that the fall of 
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prices was a benefit, but the consensus of opinion was that it was an 
unmitigated evil. Writing in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
for September, 1886, Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, who has long enjoyed 
the reputation of the world’s greatest price-statistician, summed up the 
situation as follows: 


A decline of prices so far as occasioned by a reduction in the cost 
of production is a decided advantage for the consumer, as his principle 
will always be “the cheaper the better.” The lower classes have there- 
fore improved their position, as wages have only moderately fallen, while 
they can buy most of their requirements at lower prices. Altogether, 
they are much better off than in the first half of the century, and what 
was formerly considered a luxury forms now part of their daily wants. 

If we, however, say “the cheaper the better,” we must not forget 
that “cheap” is a relative expression, and cannot mean “the lower 
the better.” If all prices, or the prices of most of the principal articles, 
fall, then it is a distinct disadvantage to all producing classes; they 
either lose heavily or have their profits curtailed. Capital is reduced, 
or does not increase at the usual ratio, and ultimately the loss to the 
whole community must be much greater than any small advantage to 
the consumer. 

A real benefit is only derived by the classes with fixed incomes, 
and by capitalists possessing consols and similar safe investments, who 
can buy more commodities with their income. Many, liowever, had 
their interests reduced by one per cent., and their income therefore, 
say, by 20 to 25 per cent. 

Producers have been the severest sufferers, and particularly those 
of agricultural produce, who had to sustain the strong competition of 
cheap soil in extra-European countries, which became more effective by 
the reduction of freight and charges. The consequence was a general 
decline in the value of land. 

not prices, but quantities, which keep people employed; but it is not 
at all immaterial how prices move, and every strong decline is accom- 
panied by a severe crisis. The income is reduced, and people find it 
difficult or impossible to retrench, particularly if luxury has increased 
during a period of great prosperity. It is the period of transition 
under which we suffer, and when this is passed we may again expect 
better times. 


The better times which Mr. Sauerbeck predicted did not arrive for 
ten years after the article from which the above quotation was taken 
appeared, and the depression which he portrayed in such moderate terms 
continued to spread and to intensify with only occasional respites, caused 
by bountiful crops or some similar temporary relief, until 1896. 

Contrary to the belief generally held, and so freely exploited during 
the campaign of 1896, that the investor profited by this decline of prices 
and the resulting depression, the reverse is the case. The investor suf- 
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fered quite as severely as any other class. As prices declined, the profits 
of industry diminished, and the margin of security which is found, not 
in the case of productive property, but in its profitableness, rapidly 
diminished. At intervals, as a result of this decline in profits, therefore, 
came wholesale outbreaks of bankruptcy, in which the soundest and 
strongest corporations were carried down to ruin, inflicting enormous 
losses upon investors. Bond-holders and stock-holders alike were involved 
in this catastrophe. This was the period which saw the bankruptcy 
of the Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific, the Reading, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe. Ten years before 
their bankruptcy, which followed the panic of 1893, four of these five 
railroads were ranked among the strong railroad enterprises of the 
country. Their failure affected bond-holders and stock-holders alike. 
This condition of prolonged depression characterized the entire period, 
1873 to 1897, in the United States. The security of bonds was gener- 
ally weakened, and the investor found slight compensation in the advance 
of the prices of those of his holdings which survived the shock, for the 
impairment of his security. At the same time, when he came to invest 
his surplus income in any security, the number of staple investments, 
owing to the persistence of depression and bankruptcy, was so much 
reduced, as just stated, as to carry the prices of strong investments up 
to figures at which they yiel@ed between 3 and 34% per cent. on the 
purchase price. 

It is a mistaken notion that the investor profits during periods . 
of falling prices in commodities; with the rest of the community, 
he suffers. Falling prices due to a scarcity of gold represent an unmiti- 
gated evil, a downward movement of prices which blights enterprise, 
discourages the purchaser, and injures the investor in hardly less degree. 
It is from this industrial “slough of despond ” that the large increase 
in gold-production, which began with 1886, and has continued until the 
last few years, has rescued the civilized world. The past ten years have 
been years of world-wide and abounding prosperity, in which every class 
has participated. It is true that real wages—that is, the purchasing 
power of money wages over the necessaries of life—have declined ; but, on 
the other hand, the aggregate of wages received, owing to the abundant 
opportunities for employment, has been far greater than it was during 
the low-priced years which preceded. The producing classes have every- 
where prospered. The value of land has greatly advanced, and the farmer 
in every country in the world has established his financial position on 
a basis of prosperity. 

The investors have also profited. In so far as they held stocks, they 
have seen these stocks rise to figures almost unbelievable. In so far as 
they held mortgages, they have had these mortgages promptly paid, in 
striking contrast to the frequent necessity of foreclosure which charac- 
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terized the years following the panic of 1893. If they held bonds, in 
so far as the security of these bonds has been impaired by the previous 
years of depression, the years of prosperity have repaired the damage 
done, and have elevated to the class of sound investments a very large . 
number of railroad and industrial investments whose previous reputation 
- had been bad. The rise of prices and the spread of permanence of indus- 
trial prosperity have also brought before the investors large numbers of 
issues, as, for example, timber-bonds and mining-bonds, which, during 
periods of depression, it would not be safe for him to touch; and these 
new securities, together with the large and growing class of public- 
utility bonds, offer him rates of income far greater than those which 
were open to him in safe investments twenty years ago. If the investor 
has suffered in depreciation of high-grade securities in recent years, con- 
sidered as a class, he has obtained compensation several times over in 
increased opportunities for investment at higher rates of interest and the 
increased security of his holdings. 

In the third and last article of this series, an attempt will be made 
to answer the question as to the future of prices concerning which Mr. 
Price has expressed himself in such pessimistic terms. 


WHAT EVERY DEBUTANTE 


SHOULD KNOW 


By Ralph Bergengren 


Tart Paris is a better guide in clothes than in morals. 

That because her great-grandmother smoked a pipe is no reason why 
she should smoke cigarettes. 

That in affairs of the heart a young girl should be seen but not 
heard from. 

That a young man’s “ Yes” does n’t always mean that he can afford 
the expense. 

That many a father seems mean when he is merely hard up. 

That the chauffeur is not a hero in the eyes of the footman. 

That the matrimonial race is not always to the fast. 

That a little brother is a dangerous thing. 

That the plainest wall-flower may some day marry an Opera-box. 

That nothing succeeds like appreciation of other people’s success. 

That a great deal of time and bother is saved in the long run by 
thinking it over before she marries. 

That the surest way for a girl to make friends is by not trying to be 
something else. 
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